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WHEN A MAN GOES HOME 





The wife he finds there 


HAT a difference it makes 
if she’s smiling when he 
opens the door! 


“Hello, John. 


glad you're home.” 


He takes her arms and holds 
her away and looks into her face. 


My, but I'm 


“Mary,” he says, “you look 
tired. Have you had a hard 
day?” 

“Oh, I don’t mind, now you're 
here. The washing seemed heavier 
and harder to get clean this week, 
and there was scrubbing to do, 
and all. But don’t you worry 
about me. You're tired, yourself.” 

John thinks, ‘‘“Gee, howI'd hate 
to wash and scrub! Every week, 
too, she does it.” 

Next day he thinks about it 
again. 

And when he comes home that 
night, he has a package under his 
arm. He smiles mysteriously. 


When he unwraps it, out 
tumble— 


Item: Four cakes of P and G the 
WHITE Naphtha Soap. 


Item: A package of Star Naphtha 
Washing Powder. 


Item: A package of Ivory Soap 
Flakes. 


ltem: Three cakes of ‘Ivory Soap. 


“] just thought that if we 
couldn't have some human help 
for you, at least we could have 
the best cleaning help we could 
get. The grocer told me it was 
the best he had. That Ivory’ll 
keep your face and hands nice 
and soft, too.” 


“John,” says Mary, looking up 
at him, ‘‘you're the thoughtfullest 
husband in the world.” 


A minute later, there’s a damp 
spot on John’s shoulder, where 
Mary’s face has rested. 





The Procter & Gamble Company 


Makers of 


IVORY SOAP -i- 


IVORY SOAP FLAKES 


P and G THE WHITE NAPHTHA SOAP 
STAR NAPHTHA WASHING POWDER 
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Greetings and Welcome 


O ALL members of the trade union movement, to all wage 
earners wherever they may be, to the masses of our people, 
Greetings of the Season. Labor has cause to rejoice at this 

Christmastide and upon the threshold of this new year. Labor 
has vindicated once more the maxim that truth crushed to earth 
will rise again. 

Labor has come out of the valley and today its hosts are en- 
camped upon the hills. 

Labor looks forward, with confidence and courage. 

In union there is strength and there is wisdom. 

Labor, under the banner of trade unionism, organized, knit 
together in federations and finally in one great federation, knows 
now its own invincibility. 

Labor knows today its own courage, its own self-restraint, 
its own great philosophy, the eternal truth and righteousness of its 
cause. 

Labor is marching on! Hail, 1923. Welcome, New Year. 
Greetings to all who toil! 














Mr. Barr’s Challenge Accepted 
By SAmMvuEL GOMPERS 


EGRETTING the vicious and intolerant tone of the demand of William 

H. Barr, President of the National Founders’ Association, that con- 

gress determine ‘‘ what value, if any, the trade unions are to the public,” 

and regretting that the demand comes from an employers’ organization that 

would like to destroy legitimate organizations of labor the Executive Council 

of the American Federation of Labor nevertheless welcomes an opportunity 

to answer the demand in accordance with labor’s policy of urging the dis- 

semination at all times of sound industrial intelligence. The public is entitled 
to the facts. 

Nothing but good for the cause and ideals of trade unionism would result, 
in our opinion, from an investigation such as that demanded by the Founders’ 
Association if made by a competent and unbiased tribunal. Employers’ or- 
ganizations like the Founders’ Association have for so long fought industrial 
investigations that it is amazing to have them come into the open with a 
demand for such an investigation, and although there is a tendency on labor’s 
part to regard the demand as purely a rhetorical utterance intended only for 
propaganda purposes and not backed up by an honest desire to go through 
with the program to a final conclusion, nevertheless, we accept the challenge. 

It does not necessarily follow that a political body such as congress 
is best qualified to make the investigation. Perhaps the Founders may wish to 
reconsider that suggestion in view of the recent elections, because congress 
in all likelihood after March 4 will be biased in favor of industrial progress. 
Various church organizations have made such investigations independently 
and have invariably returned verdicts in favor of labor organizations and have 
not hesitated to denounce in unmeasured terms the labor policies and indus- 
trial programs of individual corporations which are dominant in such employ- 
ers’ organizations as the National Founders’ Association. It is difficult to find 
intelligent groups, or even individuals, who think and tak as does Mr. Barr 
about trade unions. Mr. Barr’s vitriolic rhetoric is similar in style and content 
to the attacks of bolshevists and anarchists upon the American Federation 
of Labor. Any sound regulation of industry or government for the benefit 
of the mass of the people is repugnant to anarchists and reactionaries of both 
the Lenine-Trotsky and the Barr type. The future of trade unionism is based 
upon cooperation with employers in the interests of stabilized industry and 
efficient production. Most employers recognize this. A few anarchistic-minded 
individuals like Barr refuse to cooperate since it involves some recognition 
of human rights and the delegation of responsibility in line with democratic 
principles instead of perpetuation of archaic industrial autocracy. 

It will not be forgotten that the Mulhall investigation brought out facts 
about the campaign of the National Association of Manufacturers against the 
organizations of Labor; and it may be said now that any searching inquiry 
will reveal today the same unification of powerful interests against the workers 
that was shown in that notorious investigation. 


In accepting the challenge we contend that in all fairness the same 
(18) 
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investigation should cover employers’ organizations and their activities, and 
we therefor submit certain questions for consideration; not as a means of 
discrediting legitimate organizations but in order to focus all the light of 
publicity upon those that are a blot upon the integrity of American industry. 

Mr. Barr’s questions are repeated here, with comment for purposes of 
clarification, followed by a series of similar questions for use in a similar 
investigation of employers’ organizations to determine which of the two is 
working for the public good. 


Barr asks: 

What value are they (the unions) to the members; who are the chief 
beneficiaries of unionism, and show by comparison the average financial 
standing of the union worker in a given district as compared with the free 
American plan worker? 

(A fair subject for investigation. It is assumed that the phrase “free American 
plan worker” is merely an elaborate designation for a workman not affiliated with a trade 
union.) 

We ask: 

What value are employers’ organizations to the members? Who are the 

chief beneficiaries of anti-union propaganda and how much consideration is 
devoted to the welfare—social and economic—of the wage-earner. 


Barr asks: 

Why are all union-controlled commodities more expensive, and to what 
extent has restriction of output contributed to the increased cost of living? 

(Instead of assuming a false premise, it would seem fair to determine first the facts 

as to whether union-controlled commodities are more expensive than commodities pro- 
produced under non-union conditions. An unbiased investigation ought to eliminate mis- 
leading statements about restriction of output and place the blame for the increased cost 
of living where it belongs.) 

We ask: 

Why are all trust-controlled commodities more expensive? Why are the 
bigger corporations, like the U. S. Steel, anti-union in policy? How many em- 
ployers’ organizations have deliberately united to restrict output and thus 
increase the cost of living? 


Barr asks: 

Congress might also determine what rules of efficiency, if any, govern 

membership in the trade union? 

(The trade unions require standards of workmanship that vary with the different 
trades; we are not aware that any employers’ organization has any rules of efficiency 
governing membership. Perhaps if they had some standard there would be no need of 
Mr. Barr’s statement that “unintelligent employers who seek to exploit their workers 
... should be eliminated, and thereby would be destroyed the antagonism which still 
exists, to some degree, in the public mind against employers generally.”’) 


We ask: 
What rules of efficiency, if any, govern membership in employers’ or- 
ganizations? How much of the time of employers’ organizations is devoted to 
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the disruption of labor organizations and the smashing of wages and standards 
of labor? Why do they oppose any restriction of the appetites of employers 
in industry, including the regulation of apprentices and of hours, terms and 
conditions of work? 


Barr asks: 
Why is the training of apprentices limited and the resulting trade educa- 
tion of our American boys stifled? 


(Of course only a limited number of workmen can be absorbed in any single craft, 
so there must be some kind of regulation of apprentices. It is the experience of many 
unions that employers don’t want apprentices. They “don’t want to be bothered.” The 
subject is important. Investigation will show that the trade unions are more honestly 
interested in the “trade education of our American boys” than are employers’ organiza- 
tions.) 

We ask: 

Why have employers’ organizations sought to control and exploit ap- 
prentices without restriction and why have they sought to control vocational 
schools and create in them an atmosphere of hostility to the idea of organiza- 
tion by workers? Why do they oppose regulations that have as their purpose 

he protection of minor workers against over-work and the dangers of hazar- 
dous occupations? 


Barr asks: 
How are strikes’ votes taken, and what is the average percentage of the 


membership voting? Who counts the votes and where? 
(This information is all available to anybody.) 


We ask: 

How are the votes taken to bring about shut-downs of industry, the lock- 
out of trade unions? How was it possible for a representative of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and a representative of the New York Central to control the 
policy of the Association of Railway Executives during the last strike and 
nullify all the efforts of the President of the United States and the majority 
of the railway executives to settle the strike? 

Barr asks: 

What is the total income of the International Unions in America for the 
last year? How is it spent? What percentage goes for salaries of officers 
and agitators, and what percentage actually returns in the form of benefits 


to the members? 
(We should like to know all these facts ourselves and are ready to place our books 
on the table alongside those of employers’ organizations for auditing and investigation.) 


We ask: 

What is the total income of the Employers’ Associations of America 
for the last year? How was it spent? What percentage goes to lobbying, cor- 
ruption, detectives, spies, strike-breakers and gunmen, and what percentage 
actually is devoted to the development of efficiency of production, elimina- 
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tion of waste in individual industries and the development of decent ethics in 
the industry? 


Barr asks: 

Why is one man permitted to determine why 50 or 100,000 mechanics 
willing to work under fair conditions may not do so? 

(This question is so clothed in inuendo that it is meaningless. Why is he and who is 
he? No man in the labor movement has such power. A little less rhetoric on Mr. Barr’s 
part would be helpful here.) 

We ask: 

Why should one employer be permitted to determine the wages and con- 
ditions of labor of from 50 to 100,000 mechanics and withhold from them 
any participation in the determination for decent terms and conditions and for 
efficient production. 


Barr asks: 

Why are the public utility unions directed by a few men permitted 
with startling regularity to secure a strangle hold on the prosperity and 
comfort of our people? 

(No unbiased investigation has yet determined this to be a fact. Congressional 
investigations have clearly indicated that it is not the unions that have a strangle hold 
on the public utilities. Public ownership of public utilities has found considerable support 
among trade unionists but not among employers’ organizations.) 

We ask: 

Why are the public utility corporations directed by a few men in Wall 
Street, permitted to maintain a stronghold on the prosperity and comfort 
of our people and to manipulate with startling regularity financial and eco- 
nomic conditions for their own selfish ends? 





Barr asks: 
Why is the incorporation of unions and correlative financial responsi- 
bility not made compulsory? 

(Because the majority of the American people know that only the enemies of trade 
unionism favor such compulsion and the country is not yet ready for Bourbon rule. Unions 
deal with human life and happiness and are for the purpose of promoting and protecting 
these. They do not deal in property and do not seek profit from property.) 

We ask: 

Why are employers’ organizations so often dominated by individuals 
without social and economic responsibility and why are employers’ organiza- 
tions incorporated, not for the sake of assuming responsibility, but for the 
ake of avoiding financial responsibility? 


Barr asks: 
Why is it that when the Railroad Brotherhoods elected that the word 
‘‘violence’’ be included in a given contract, that “‘assault and battery’ is not 
regarded by them as a form of violence? 

(Note: Bunk and Barrism.) 
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We ask: 

Why is it that some corporations and employers’ organizations violate 
labor contracts with impunity, as in the last coal strike, and justify murders 
and atrocities committed by their hired gunmen raising their hands in hypo- 
critical horror when the same gunmen suffer a scratch in the performance of 
their criminal acts? 


Barr asks: 

Why is it that the murder of sixty men by union members and sympa- 
thizers in the state of Illinois evokes no voice of protest and no question as to 
why the murders were committed? 

(Note: Apparently Barr hasn’t heard the voices of any but his masters raised in 
joyfal protest. The investigation is on. Pending the outcome of the trial we recommend 
the reading of “Justice and the Poor.”’) 

We ask: 

Why is it that the murder of workmen without provocation by strike- 
breakers and armed guards during the coal and rail strikes evokes no voice 
of protest and no question as to why the murders were committed? 

Why is it that the more recent deaths-of hundreds of miners resulting from 
the criminal negligence of employers concerned only with profits evokes no 
voice of protest and that safety regulations have only been enacted in states 
where miners have organized and have acquired strength enough to force 
such safety legislation over the protests of employers’ associations? 








Barr asks: 

Why should the unions not clearly define their opposition to every form 
of public police protection? 

(A Barrism without foundation in fact. There is no such opposition.) 

We ask: 

Why should certain employers’ associations not clearly define their 
disregard for democratic institutions for public protection and insist upon 
superimposing a private police system, a private detective service, an organi- 
zation of gunmen and strikebreakers contrary to every concept of constitu- 
tional government and perpetuating a system of terrorism which outrages 
honest American citizenship? Why do they corrupt local, state and national 
governments to carry out their own nefarious designs? Why do they employ 
spies to secure membership in unions with a view to inciting to violences? 





Barr asks: 

Why are union members required under oath to place their union sympa- 
thies above their obligations as citizens? 

(Another Barr lie. Union members take no such oath or obligation.) 


We ask: 
Why are members of certain manufacturers’ associations required to 
agree to campaigns against established organizations of labor for collective 
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bargaining with the understanding that individual members shall protect 
their own pocketbooks by making contracts with labor organizations until an 
opportunity presents itself to violate these contracts with impunity and to 
destroy, if possible, every vestige of organization which labor has developed 
for its own protection? Why are such ethics encouraged when individual 
members know they are not for the best interests of the community? Why do 
certain employers sign contracts not to sell materials to concerns employing 
union labor? 


In addition, we ask: 


Why are employers’ organizations promulgating propaganda about 
the shortage of labor in the United States when the Secretary of Labor 
states, as a matter of fact and as a result of investigation, that there are now 
3,000,000 unemployed in the country, and while the President’s Unemploy- 
ment Conference is still at work on a remedy for future unemployment to 
prevent the suffering and the industrial chaos of the past few years? 

Why are employers’ organizations lobbying in congress and prostituting 
the press to destroy existing legislation so as to open the flood gates of immi- 
gration, completely ignoring all the facts in the case and the investigations of 
the past, taking a position diametrically opposed to that of students of the 
question on congressional committees on immigration, paying no heed to 
scientific inquiry on the subject such as the conferences on human migration 
arranged by the Committee on Scientific Problems of Immigration, National 
Research Council, November 18, 1922, in which the concensus of opinion 
favors even greater restriction, total restriction if possible, as a measure for 
the protection of American institutions and the future prosperity and well- 
being of the people? 


Our Challenge 


We are in favor of every and all inquiries that will establish truth in 
matters of industrial dispute and misunderstanding. We challenge the good 
faith of the National Founders in their insinuating declarations and in their 
demand for an investigation. ‘They have asked questions not to secure facts 
but to make unsupported and false charges. ‘This is cheap trickery. 

We challenge the organized labor-hating employers of the country to lay 
facts on the table before any impartial tribunal or commission. Labor will 
answer all questions honestly and fully. Our proposal is that representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor and the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce meet to agree upon a proposal for the creation of a fair commission and 
that this agreement be passed upon as fair by the Federal Council of Churches, 
the National Catholic Welfare Council, the Authors’ League, and the Na- 
tional Federation of Women’s Clubs. Under such a fair plan so approved let a 
commission be constituted. We challenge the National Founders and every 
other organization and corporation of,anti-trade union employers to a show 
down of truth. Will they accept? 





Greetings 


From Senators and Senators-elect and from Governors, 
come messages to Labor; messages which hold forth promise 
and hope; messages which breathe an understanding of the 
needs of humanity and of the requirements of justice. 


New Year Message to American Labor 


By ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE 
U. S. Senator From Wisconsin 


xg yay f EFORE offering my good wishes for the New Year, I wish to 
Be i B | Present to the members of the American Federation of Labor, 
y e )¥ through the medium of their official journal, my hearty con- 
iS tise =p) gratulations upon the fortitude with which they have with- 
we PAS stood the colossal assault of their enemies, who had intended 
during the year which is now just drawing to a close to crush 
organized labor and render it helpless. The men and women who were thus 
attacked have demonstrated that they could not be intimidated, but were 
ready to stand firmly for principle, even when the great powers of the federal 
government were unjustl; turned against them. In the political field, also, the 
American workers have, during the past year, demonstrated their intelligence 
and their unswerving purpose that the government of the United States shall 
be devoted to the service of all the people and not to special interests. In my 
opinion, the congressional elections of this year were in many respects the 
most important since those which occurred more than half a century ago, in 
which the tide was turned against further extension of human slavery. The 
great drive to create a condition of industrial serfdom in the United States has 
now, in my opinion, been halted, both in the industrial and political fields. 
The enemies of progress have not been completely defeated, it is true, but 
they have at least been called to a halt. 

I believe, therefore, that with this New Year, we are entering upon a 
period in which we shall move forward, slowly perhaps, but I trust none the © 
less surely, toward the attainment of higher standards as regards not only 
the conditions of living and employment of all the people, but also the con- 
duct of the public business. It is with this conviction that we are at the 
threshold of this new period of progress and true prosperity that I offer you 


my best wishes for the New Year. 
(24) 
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When Friends Join Hands 


By SMITH W. BROOKHART 
U. S. Senator From Iowa 


BELIEVE the election just held means more to American workers 
than any election in the history of the country. It means more because 
the workers have learned to cooperate with their real friends, the farmers, 

and the two together have enough political power to secure the economic 

rights of both. I believe the next national issue should be made for the con- 
trol of credit, and especially for the control of the federal reserve bank. Based 
upon their deposits in the banks of the country, the farmers are entitled to 
three members of the federal reserve board, labor two members, little busi- 
ness two members and big business one member. At present big business has 
them all. Such a board would give the farmers and workers enough economic 
power to end strikes without injunctions and upon the basis of justice to all, 
and without resorting to the repressive measures of feudalism. 

By their votes the farmers and workers can reorganize Congress and Con- 
gress will then reorganize this board. 

























Make It a Day of Dedication 
By HENRIK SHIPSTEAD 
U. S. Senator-elect From Minnesota 










HEN our government was founded it was looked upon as an experi- 
ment expressing an idea that had been the hope of mankind all down 
the ages. This hope was that some day there would be a place upon 

this earth when the people should be living under a government owned and 

controlled by the people and used by them as an instrument to protect them 
in their rights, promote the public welfare and guard their happiness. 

If we, as a people, through neglect have failed to keep control of the gov- 
ernment, or if we have failed to use it for the purpose that it was intended 
to be used for, or if we have permitted it to be used for wrongful purposes, we 
can not blame anyone but ourselves. We must pay the price for our mistakes. 
We are paying the price now. 

The farmer is paying with the loss of his farm, the business man with 
bankruptcy and the laborer is paying with having a government by injunction 
taking the place of a government by law. 

Let all Americans dedicate themselves on this New Year’s Day to the task 
of restoring the government to the people so that the government may again be 
used as an instrument to protect the people’s rights, promote the public wel- 
fare and guard our happiness. 

I am confident that recent elections show that Labor’s share in this task 
will be a large one and that coming generations shall give Labor due credit. 
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Independence Asserts Itself 


By G. W. NORRIS. 
U. S. Senator From Nebraska. 

HE workers of America as well as the great army of producers can well 
rejoice at the beginning of this new year at the dawn of what seems 
to be a happier day for the toilers of America. The recent election has 

shown more than any other election in my memory, the increasing tendency 
towards independence on the part of the American voter. It means the elimi- 
nation of hide-bound partisanship—one of the greatest impediments across 
the road of political progress. I am not thinking of any individual or of any 
particular party when I call attention to the results of some of the elections 
which show conclusively that the increasing intelligence of the American 
voter is demonstrated in his ability to elect men to official positions who do 
not wear the collar of partisanship. 

We have only commenced, but we have made a wonderful record. Mem- 
bers of congress will commence to vote their conscientious convictions re- 
gardless of political machines and political bosses, just as soon as the American 
voter shows that his conscience is controlling his vote rather than the com- 
mands of political bosses who are looking to the advancement of special 
interests. 





The Future For Humanity 


By ROYAL S. COPELAND 
U. S. Senator-elect From New York 
N MY opinion those who toil will have a better time in the immediate 
future. Legislative bedies are going to consider humanity rather than 
things. The welfare of the human family is to take precedence over 
every other consideration. Unless it leads to laziness and self-satisfaction, 
happiness lies at the foundation of health, wealth and the right sort of progress. 
There can be happiness only when labor has its rightful share in the rewards 
of industry and skill. 
The needs of the American worker will be better appreciated and provided 
for in the coming era. The New Year should be looked forward to with hope 
and confidence. 


Rights Not to Be Destroyed 


By ALFRED E. SMITH 
Governor-elect of New York 

ABOR makes its great contribution to the wealth of the country and it is 
entitled to share in the prosperity it creates certainly to the extent of fair 
and equitable wages and hours of employment, under conditions that will 
insure safety to life and health. In this country we make no class distinctions. 
Labor and capital are members of one family, each with its rights which must 

be respected and with its obligations which must be lived up to. 
Labor will never be deprived of its right of collective bargaining. Short- 
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sighted indeed, and doomed to failure, is that policy which substitutes for 
conciliation, discussion and equitable adjustment, the strong weapon of 
compulsion and injunction in the settlement of industrial disputes. 

The government of the state and nation should be brought closer to the 
people and made more responsive to the needs and welfare of the masses, to 
the end that life may be made happier and more comfortable for the humblest 


among us. 
Justice Bound to Win 


By LYNN J. FRAZIER, 
U. S. Senator-elect from North Dakota. 


MERICAN labor like the Americen farmer must live in hope. Justice 
and right are bound to win. The future looks brighter. The great 
increase in progressive votes throughout the nation certainly means 

that public sentiment is rapidly changing. The campaign of publicity and 
education must be continued. 

Every citizen who is honestly interested in the welfare of the common 
people and interested in the progress of our nation should be in this fight 
to make our Government truly representative of the people in order that 
those who do the work and produce the wealth shall have a square deal. 


Work For the Greater Good 


By G. W. P. HUNT 
Governor-elect of Arizona 


() receresive pein: cooperation, and diligent work to further establish 
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progressive principles should be the endeavor of all forward-looking 
citizens during the coming year. Selfish local ambitions should be sub- 
merged in the interest of the greater good to humanity. The members of 
organized labor who have always worked to promote legislation in the interest 
of all the people should redouble their efforts during the coming year and 
pave the way for the election of progressive national and state administrations 


in the election in 1924. 


Workers, Take Heart 


By BURTON K. WHEELER 
U. S. Senator-elect From Montana 


HE workers of America should take heert as the time is approaching, 
slowly perhaps but surely, when American ideals—those principles 
set forth by our forefathers in the Declaration of Independence and the 

Bill of Rights—will again be asserted and humanity will be placed above the 
dollar mark in these United States. From the northwest we come to the 
United States Senate with a mandate from those people whose christian con- 
science has been aroused to the needs of the time—to fight for the interest of 
the farmers and laborers of America and humanity in general. 

We appeal to you workers to help us carry out those mandates. How? 

By organizing more thoroughly than ever before, both economically and 
politically. Fight for us at home—support us in your unions and in your 
newspapers and own more newspapers to spread the gospel of right and free- 
dom, remembering always we can go only so far as an enlightened public 
opinion will permit. 



















1922—Past and Future—1923 


OR this New Year’s number the American Federationist has gathered 
articles from leaders in the world of labor—officers of national and 
international unions, and others—in which there are presented the 

story of labor for the year now closing and the spirit that animates the 
the labor movement as it enters another year. Perhaps most important 
of all is the portrayal of the wonderful spirit of labor, its courage, its fidelity 
to high principles, its understanding of the needs and the issues of our time. 





A Signal Victory 


(Telegram) 
Quincy, Mass., Dec. 14, 1922, 10.51 A. M. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
A. F. of L. Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

After over eleven months’ lockout of membership of our three Quincy 
locals full settlement secured and signed last night with Quincy manufactu- 
rers’ association. Wages one dollar an hour, minimum forty-four-hour work 
week, seven months of the year, forty hours work week other five months 
winter season. This is health measure. Voluntary adjustment clause for 
contentions which might arise during life of agreement thereby reducing 
lockout or suspension of work to minimum. Agreement in use until April one, 
nineteen twenty-five. Complete union victory. 


Penne Recuctney 


(Telegram) 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 14, 1922. 
Mr. JAMES DUNCAN, 
25 School Street, 
Quincy, Mass. 

Your telegram this morning advising me of the splendid results of the 
strikes in favor of the men of your craft in Quincy and the victory for your 
organization brought me great joy and demonstrated again the mettle and 
fiber of the men of your trade and under your leadership the effectiveness 
for the right of your magnificent organization. Please accept for yourself 
your organization the rank and file of its membership my heartiest and sin- 


cerest congratulations. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS. 
(28) 
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Electric Railway Men Look Upon New 
Year With Confiding Promise 


The old year departs midst a demonstration of the American labor movement 
that brings to the knowledge of all that the purpose of the movement is to advance 
the social order of things in general, and promote the general welfare of the public. 








By 







Vice-President, American Federation of Labor; President, Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employes of America 





ranks of the Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway 

Employes of America a vigor, hopefulness and determination excelled 
by no preceding year. This comes of the attainments within the passing year 
and the fact that the processes of the organization have been much less dis- 
turbed than was anticipated at the beginning of the year 1922. 

Labor, and that includes street and electric railway employes, entered 
the year 1922 in the midst of an industrial depression that invoked no excep- 
tional hopefulness from the fact that war had been declared on trade unionism 
by an enemy enthusiastic with the presumption of an assured strengthening 
that would make its crushing influence irresistible. That element, the em- 
ployers’ associations, whose continued profit taking and prosperity was 
regarded as dependable upon exclusive control of wages and working conditions 
by it, had so succeeded that we had seen and were even then witnessing soup- 
house conditions that had mounted high in the job competition of wage-earn- 
ers. The only barrier warding from Labor actual serfdom, has been proven 
to have been the trade union movement in its well formulated processes. ) 

It is true that there was a depletion even in the ranks of the trade union . 
elements of the various crafts. But the history of the heartlessly enforced 
depression carries with it that those organized were the least sufferers. This 
stands out argumentative in the interest of organization. It is recognized 
by even the unorganized, and as we enter the New Year actual accessions are 
being made by the trade unions of the various crafts. This shows that the 
movement to crush the trade unions has fallen far short of reaching the mark, 
and due to the well-organized systems of the trade unionists, has even fallen 
short of what the trade unions expected upon the entrance of the unpromising 
year of 1922. Records show that practically all of the trades organizations have 
increased throughout the latter half of the passing year, thus bringing to the 
labor movement an encouraging recognition of its greater strength and force 
than with which it entered the old year. 

The record of the Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employes of America for the year 1922 shows this organization, like 
very many others, indulged in some retreats in wage rates, but without the 


A S THE New Year, identified as the year 1923, dawns, it witnesses in the 
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surrendering of a single well-established unit existing to it at the beginning of 
the year. These retreats were methodical on the part of the members affected 
and were understood by them as merely receding to a foundation of solidarity 
from which to move forward and the forward movement is under way as the 
association enters the New Year. 

Wage adjustments and agreement relations established and reestablished 
in the latter part of the closing year, have marked the maintaining of former 
conditions and in some instances increases have been achieved. 

The street and electric railway business is so interwoven in social life 
as to be largely dependable upon the movements of other industries and the 
general resumption of shop employment is bringing great relief to street 
railway properties, which is as well an advantage to the workers, and there are 
many more men employed in this vocation at the beginning of the year 1923 
than were so employed at the beginning of the year 1922. 

Whether the activities of industries that have developed in the final 
days of the parting year are, as many believe, temporary, or whether there 
will be a steady progress throughout the New Year, it has had the effect of 
extending the labor movement with encouraging reenforcements. 

The reactionary attitude of the retiring federal congress, and the federal 
administration has resulted in wonderfully encouraging achievements of the 
labor movement from a political point of view, in such a manner as to be 
discernible as never before in the history of the movement. It has exempli- 
fied the force of labor and demonstrated it to the public as an important 


balance of power factor in political life, and can not fail as a caution that will, 
in a measure, guard the public from further incursions by those of special 
interests. 

The old year departs midst a demonstration of the American labor move- 
ment that brings to the knowledge of all that the purpose of the movement 
is to advance the social order of things in general, and promote the general 
welfare of the public. 





While Labor Keeps the Faith 


lila Tber 


President, International Photo Engravers’ Union and Vice-President, American Federation of Labor 

S A member of the trade union movement I look upon the past year 

as a year of struggle between right and wrong; and as the year draws 

to a close I rejoice that right is in the ascendancy. As a citizen of our 

great Republic I see the year in the same light and I see the same bright 

star of hope and progress climbing high in the heavens. The workers of 

America have battled with unexampled zeal and courage during the past year. 

This is because high principles were at stake. Americans always will, I trust, 
fight when principles are at stake. 

Our Republic is an expression of principles. If those principles are 
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forsaken or dethroned then the Republic must become but a shell, the soul 
destroyed, the body moving on to decay. May that time never come! 

And out of a profound conviction I say that the trade union movement 
is today the bulwark and Gibraltar of American democracy. 

The trade union movement is at the heart of the great current of de- © 
mocratic faith that throws off the flotsam and jetsam of experimentalism 
and the sinister efforts of reaction and autocracy. 

Looking back on what has been during the year I reoice in the great 
strength and purpose of labor. Looking forward I see in that same strength 
and purpose our guarantee of constructive progress, with freedom, justice 
and humanity winning fresh victories and achieving fresh advances. While 
labor holds to the faith and clings fast to its great philosophy the rising 
of the sun is inevitable, the march of progress is irresistible. 





Happy, Prosperous Year Coming For 
American Labor 


The fundamentai necessity for the winning of any great conflict is the 
righteousness of the cause in which we are engaged. We do not hear any more 
of the “open shop” drive and the atiempt to reduce wages is a thing of the past. 
The slogan “Smash the unions’’ will remain buried for years. The membership 
of all unions is bound closer together and strengthened for future engagements. 


General President, International Brotherhood of T: ters, Chauif St and Helpers of America 


| > evans the past year the great struggle of the workers was of such a 





nature that at times it looked as though the life of the labor move- 

ment, and its usefulness to the workers, was in serious danger. On 
New Year’s Day, 1922, there were nearly five millions of men and women 
out of employment, while on this New Year’s Day, 1923, there are per- 
haps only a few thousand that can not find employment. With five million 
men and women out of work, it was pretty hard to hold the great labor move- 
ment of our country together, because, with hungry hordes everywhere, 
rules and principles are easily set aside and this condition confronted us at 
the beginning of the year just past. 

In addition, we had the employers and all the enemies of labor muster- 
ing their forces everywhere (assisted by an admin‘stration in Washington 
thoroughly unfriendly to Labor), vowing and promising amongst them- 
selves to destroy the labor movement of our country during the period of 
unemployment then prevailing, which was liable to continue during the entire 
year of 1922. 

Many bitter attacks were made in every section of the country on the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs. Attempts were 
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made everywhere to slash wages and destroy working conditions, but I am 
proud to say at this writing, we were successful in not only preventing any 
substantial reduction in wages, but, in many instances, we bettered the work- 
ing conditions of our general membership. 

While the clouds which hung over the workers and their organizations 
at the beginning of 1922 were very dark, I felt, that because of the justice 
of the cause of the workers, labor unions would not be destroyed. The funda- 
mental necessity for the winning of any great conflict is the righteousness of 
the cause in which we are engaged. The German Kaiser would have trampled 
upon the Allies were it not that his cause was unjust and founded on the 
destruction of humanity. The attacks of the employers’ essociations, and other 
enemies of labor, during the year would have been successful were it not 
for the fact that the workers’ cause was founded on the principles of justice 
and fair-dealing. 

At this time, after a year of struggling, the bona fide labor movement 
of our country is in a healthy condition—much more healthy and rugged 
than it would have been were it not for the fight that it has endured for the 
past year. 

We do not hear any more of the “open shop drive’’ and the attempt 
to reduce wages is a thing of the past; also the slogan, ‘‘bust up the unions,” 
will remain buried for years. The employers’ associations of the country, as 
well as the general public, are satisfied that labor organizations, which are 
conducted for the benefit of the masses, can not be destroyed. 

I never felt more confident than I do at the beginning of this New Year, 
1923, as to the future welfare of the labor movement. We demonstrated at the 
polls in November the power of labor to elect its friends and to defeat its 
enemies. 

The great fight waged against labor organizations during the year 1922 
bound the membership of all unions closer together and strengthened them for 
future engagements; filled them with the desire to enter new fields to organize; 
filled them with the desire to obey the laws of our country, resolving to con- 
tinue the struggle to make the life of the toiler better during the coming year 
than it was in the past. 

I see at hand, because of the principles for which it stands, a happy 
and prosperous year for the American Federation of Labor. 





Miners Inspire All Workers 


The success of the organized mine workers should be inspiration to workers 
in general and a tremendous incentive for the upbuilding and perfection of the 
trade union movement. 


By Joun L. Lewis 

President, United Mine Workers of America 
HE year 1922 has been an eventful one to the workers engaged in the 
mining industry with far-reaching effects upon the great mass of wage- 
earners throughout our country. The organized employers of the nation 
throughout the year 1921 took every advantage of subnormal economic condi- 
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tions to impose wage reductions and unfavorable working conditions upon 
the workers in all industries. The workers in many trades came to accept 
the situation as inevitable and were impressed with the idea that resistance 
to wage cuts was more or less futile. This was the condition which pre- 
vailed at the expiration of the wage contracts in the mining industry on 
March 31, 1922, and it was almost universally believed that the mine workers 
would be obliged to yield to the economic and psychological pressure and 
accept lowered standards of compensation. 

The gigantic industrial battle which followed disclosed hitherto un- 
dreamed of elements of strength in the United Mine Workers of America 
and attracted the attention of the civilized world. 

Through many long weary months the miners and their families, inspired 
by the justice of their cause, made tremendous personal sacrifices in order 
to continue the struggle and the victory which they won excites the admira- 
tion of all. 

In emerging victorious from such a contest the united mine workers have 
not only maintained their own wages and working conditions but have 
been of distinct service to all the workers in America. 

The retrograde movement in wages has stopped, the falling of the labor 
market has been checked and wage increases rather than decreases are 
the order of the day. 

The organized mine workers have proven themselves to be the shock 
troops of labor and the dauntless defenders of industrial liberty. Their 
success should be an inspiration to workers in general and a tremendous 
incentive for the upbuilding and perfection of the trade union movement. 





Our Opponents Never Have Been So 
Weak 


By Bert M. JEWELL 
President, Railroad Employes’ Department, A. F. of L. 

URING the past year two great branches of American labor, the miners 
and the railuay shopmen, have fought great battles. In each struggle 
the spirit and morale of the men have been superb. The miners 

struggle is over but many of the shopmen are still fighting. 

In these struggles we have learned much about our opponents, the nature 
of our struggle, our methods and our members. We have learned even better 
than before how far our opponents will go to try to defeat and crush us. We 
have tested our strength and know the devotion and loyalty of our members. 
We know that these have been only separate battles in a long war for econo- 
mic security and freedom for better life. 

We can.be happy and confident in the knowledge of the magnificent 
courage, persistence, faithfulness and endurance of the members of the 
American labor movement. 

We still have much to learn and many defects to remedy but we are 
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learning and we are advancing. There are many severe struggles still ahead. 

We must apply the lessons learned in past struggles, increase our under- 
standing of the situation we face, improve our discipliue, clarify our aims, 
heighten our morals and steadily move on materially. 

Our opponents may never have been stronger. Actually they have 
never been so weak. 

Let no worker be discouraged. Remember that eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty. 





Achievements of Solidarity 


“The labor movement has been the battering ram in this sacred cause.” 


By Joun A. VoL. 
President, Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association 


HE year just closed has had its crowding events for the Glass Bottle 

T Blowers’ Association of the United States and Canada. Its beginning 

saw reaction in the saddle in the industry; its ending saw it unhorsed 

due to the solidarity of the membership of the organization. The willingness 

to sacrifice, the voluntary discipline observed and the determination to do 

are the factors that prevented wage reductions and a breaking down of 
working conditions. 

It is true that the organization was hard hit and considerable of the 
membership suffered, but the stamina displayed under these conditions and 
especially on the part of those who did suffer has brought the organization 
through the largely artificial business slump and ‘open shop”’ drive trium- 
phant. 

At this writing trade conditions are better and the future aspect brighter 
than at any time during the past eighteen months. We attribute the holding 
of our own under the pronounced adverse circumstances and conditions 
to the solidarity of the great labor movement in general as illustrated by the 
heroic stand of the miners, the railway shopmen and the textile workers. 

The practicability of the movement as demonstrated by these and other 
organizations in the face of almost insurmountable obstacles due to un- 
favorable business conditions, and the determiuation of capitalism to destroy 
organized labor, was shown to rest upon a sound philosophy and a proof that 
its ideals will stand the test of practice even under extreme pressure. 

- Through the determined spirit and action displayed in the economic 
field during the past year and the magnificent follow up action in the political 
field, resulting in upsetting the reactionaries and their programs everywhere, 
labor with other progressive forces, have set a precedent of action that if 
continued will emancipate the masses from the clutches of capitalism in which 
they now find themselves and restore government to the practice of the 
principles upon which it was founded—equal rights to all and special privi- 
leges to none. 

The slogan of the American Federation of Labor, “Organize, Educate and 
Agitate,”’ has borne fruit in abundance and it is no exaggeration or disparage- 
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ment upon any other forces or individuals giving effort for the restoration 
and pieservation of true liberty, to say that through the continual broaden- 
ing of the scope of this slogan, the labor movement has been the battering ram 
in this sacred cause and therefore forced to stand and ward off in accordance 
with strength developed and generalship displayed, the onslaught of privi- 
lege. However, through the perserverance of the movement constantly 
carrying broadcast this slogan and making contact with forces whose aims 
and objects are similar to its own a new day is dawning for the great mass 
of people in our country. 

Already the haphazard ends of diversified effort in the interest of liberty 
and justice are being gathered up and knitted together for the purpose of 
bringing about unified effort and action. This is exemplified in the formation 
of the organization in Washington of progressive Congressmen and United 
States Senators irrespective of political affiliation to carry on the work that 
labor has been so long pointing out was necessary if this government is to be a 
government of the people, by the people and for the people and not a govern- 
ment by the usurped power of the courts, the controlled votes of legislators 
and the passiveness of the executive. All in all, as we see it, there is much to 
look forward to, to hope for and to fight for if necessary. 





Some Excellent Verdicts 


By Witi1aM P. CLARKE 
President, American Flint Glass Workers’ Union 
O THE September issue of THE FEDERATIONIST I contributed an article 
T under ‘the caption, “America is on Trial.” In support of that striking 

suggestion I gave reasons for the faith that was in me. Four months have 
elapsed since that article was penned. In this space of time the “trial” has 
begun, evidence has been presented and some excellent verdicts have been 
rendered. 

The decision of the American people to retire Newberry, Kellogg, DuPont 
and others of their ilk, spells progress. Defeating Beverage in Indiana and 
Thompson in Ohio, the two outstanding spokesmen for President Harding, 
gives hope for a better day. 

Those who were responsible for the Kansas Industrial Court, the Daugh- 
erty-Wilkerson injunction, the scandalous wage awards by the Railroad 
Labor Board, the decisions in the Coronado and the child labor cases before 
the Supreme Court, the attempt to dismember the Department of Labor 
and numerous other acts, either attempted or committed to the detriment 
of the toilers, have, to a considerable degree, been repudiated. 

The toilers can and should have a greater say in the acts of our legisla- 
tive bodies. Not infrequently have I made a comparison between some of 
those chosen to represent us in legislative bodies and active men and women 
who are, because of their occupations, classed as toilers. Without any attempt 
to flatter or misrepresent in the slightest degree, I boldly proclaim that 
there are thousands upon thousands of men and women among the toilers 
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of America who possess greater knowledge and ability to legislate for the 
irterest of the American people than do many of those who are now serving 
in that capacity at Washington. 

In the form of a new year’s resolution the workers of America should 
strive for greater representation at Washington. Too long have we stood back 
and allowed all other elements to dictate the policy that shall direct city, 
state and national government. The workers of America are the backbone 
of this government, and being such they should be the dominant factor in the 
making of the laws under which we must live. Why continue to allow the 
minority to make undisputed selection of the men and women who are 
to legislate for all of our people? In Washington we have a Wall Street 
bloc, a farmers’ bloc, a progressive bloc, then why not a bloc composed 
of toilers and of such proportions as to make their presence felt? 

Since the signing of the armistice every conceivable effort has been 
made to destroy the power and influence of labor organizations, while those 
who have so directed their energies have failed to pause long enough to 
reason what would take the place of the trade union movement if their efforts 
to destroy it were successful. However, their energies have been expended in 
vain. The trade union movement has survived the onslaught of its enemies, 
and shall begin the new year with its forces intact and prepared to continue 
the struggle for a better day. 

The American Flint Glass Workers’ Union, like other organizations, has 
suffered while passing through the depression, but the spirit and the morale 
of our members remain unimpaired, and they stand ready to exercise every 
honorable effort to frustrate the acts of those who may attempt to deprive 
them of that which is justly theirs, thereby aiding in the hastening of the 
day when the workers of America shall be accorded a greater degree of con- 
sideration than that shown to them during the past four years. 





A Story of Triumph 
Over Great Obstacles 


Courageous Textile Workers 


By Tuomas F. McMaHon 
President, United Textile Workers of America 

HE year now drawing to a close will be one long remembered by the 

workers of our country, and by none more so than those who labor in 

the textile mls. It was a year filled with thrills, a year that tried 

men’s souls, a year of hardships and sufferings unknown in any previous year 

of our country’s history, a year where employers vied with each other to see 

who among them would be looked up to as the most heartless, cruel and 

vindicative in their treatment of those who were unfortunate enough to run 
counter to their wishes. 

The United Textile Workers of America was among the first of the 

international unions to feel the heavy hand of the American bourbon. We were 

picked for slaughter, because of lack of organization in so many mills, and when 
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we were cleaned up then the employers could go down the line dangling at 
their belt the scalp of the textile workers. Those employers who“outlined this 
program forgot that old maxim, ‘man proposes but God disposes.’ [Many of 
them appreciate its worth today. 

To make the position of the United Textile Workers of America]clear 
to the minds of all those who may read this message, I will take them}back to 
December 20, 1920, when the manufacturers of the country declared a 22} 
per cent cut in wages, which was accepted with scarcely a struggle by the vast 
majority of the workers in the textile industry. 

Thirteen months following the above date, or, to be more exact, on Jan- 
uary 4, 1922, the New England Manufacturers’ Association from its head- 
quarters (Arkwright Club) issued a statement declaring that there would be 
no cut in wages at that time. A sort of jubilation took possession of the mill 
people and some were even going so far in the small towns as to serenade the 
agent. 

This confidence of the workers in the mill management was brought 
to a sudden halt when, upon second reading, these workers came face to 
face with the little ‘‘joker’’ that was concealed in the latter part of the state- 
ment. This little “fly in the ointment” was nothing more nor less than an 
inducement to those employers who were in a position to do so to start at once 
slashing wages. They would have the full backing of hundreds of millions of 
dollars as represented by the mill interests, who control the actions of the 
members of the most soulless, un-American, plutocratic combination in exist- 
ence today in these United States, the above mentioned Arkwright Club of 
Boston, Mass. 

The Manufactureis’ Association ordered its members to put into effect 
a cut in wages at their earliest opportunity, this reduction to average 20 per 
cent, to be effective January 23, 1922, in Rhode Islend. 

Coming, as it did, so soon after the 22} per cent cut of December 20, 
1920, it had the effect of arousing a fighting spirit in the breasts of the mill 
workers unequalled in any previous strike in tht textile industry. The strike 
spread rapidly to Massachusetts and New Hampshire, until at least 100,000 
operatives were walking the streets. 

The American Federation of Labor with its affiliated internationals came 
to our assistance in magnificent shape, with the result that we came out of the 
struggle a bigger, better, and above all, a recognized militant organization. 

I can see as I go to different localities and mix with our people at the 
mill gates a new spirit, a new hope coming to being in their hearts by the 
manner in which they express themselves. They fear not the bosses or their 
hirelings no more than they fear that contemptible creature hired by the 
employers from so-called detective agencies to spy upon them. 

Our textile workers suffered terrible hardships, particularly the women 
and children, the vast majority of whom feel well repaid by forcing the mill 
barons to withdraw their 20 per cent cut in wages and in some cases give 
increases ranging from 6 per cent to 123 per cent. 

I look forward to the New Year with confidence and courage, fully 
understanding that our people have learned their lesson and are now deter 
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mined to go forward to the end that the happiness, the covet, can only be 
secured by and through the trades union movement, with an intelligent use of 
the ballot. 

The United Textile Workers of America face the future confident that 
their cause is just, confident that the great heart of the American people 
is at last responsive to the just demands of the toiler, appreciating the fact 
that the underlying currents of the great American labor movement is the 
uplift of humanity, the sanctity of the home and the making of a better 
nation for all those who toil, whether by pen or brawn. 

It surely is a great cause in which to be engaged, nay, it is a holy cause, 
for it follows closely the teachings of the Divine Master. It is next to our 
spiritual obligations, it increases; within our breasts a deeper love for this 
fair Jand of ours as well as it impresses one with the knowledge that “one 
touch of kindaess makes the whole world kin.” 

Let us then go forward and meet the future with head erect and mind 
clear, fully realizing that millions of workers are watching and waiting for the 
dawn of that new day called Contentment. 





Prospects Bright 


Our program for organization and for education has been completed 
and active and energetic measures are being taken to put into operation the 
machinery which, we feel ceriain, will accomplish the end desired. 

By Grorct L. BERRY 
President, International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America 

OTWITHSTANDING the unprecedented difficulties that have con- 
N fronted the International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union 

of North America during the year 1922 the organization has been 
able to withstand the offensive made by its antagonists. The depression 
in business, organized for the purpose of breaking down the standards of the 
workers—totally unnecessary and indefensible—has failed, so far as the 
International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America 
is concerned, to accomplish the end desired. 

Though it is quite true that during the period of business depression 
there has been much suffering as result of the unemployment by the member- 
ship, their loyalty to the trades-union movement and their recognition 
of its value to them, as not only a means of safeguarding that which they 
have accomplished, but in the furtherance of the economic program of the 
organization, has given life and solidarity instead of the division which was 
hoped for by the opponents of the organization. 

We look to the year 1923 for the regaining of whatever ground has been 
lost and with additional accomplishments in the improvement of working 
conditions, increasing of our compensation and the promotion of the interests 
of the industry in which we are engaged. 

Our program for organization and for education has been completed and 
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active and energetic measures are being taken to put into operation the 
machinery which, we feel certain, will accomplish the end desired. 

The great trade school, owned and operated by the International Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America and dedicated to 
improved craftsmanship and the elimination of waste in the industry, is to be 
enlarged and various auxiliary branches ate to be established in different 
sections of the United States and Canada. The trade school is an indication 
of the genuineness of the desire of the membership of the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America to cooperate 
in advancing the industry so that it may be more responsive to the cause of all 
of the units engaged therein. It is a complete refutation of the oft-made 
statement that the organized workers do not appreciate the physical require- 
ments of business. For eleven years the organization has maintained the 
largest trade school engaged in printing in the world. We now propose 
to localize it so that employers and our local unions in various sections of the 
country may be brought into more intimate contact, and as the result be 
able to apply the practical and intelligent remedies necessary in the promotion 
of the business. 

In addition to this work we are maintaining a great correspondence 
course system that has, and will continue to render untold benefit to the 
printing and newspaper industries of America; and in this it is good to be able 
to say that the employing printers and the newspaper publishers, very gen- 
erally, are beginning to realize the value of cooperation that not only gives 
strength to the trades-union movement, but increases the profits of industry 
which, in turn, make for more generous distribution of the profits to those who 
are responsible for the life of the business. 

We propose to strengthen our organization numerically, to accentuate the 
spirit of loyalty to the institution, not only as a means of protecting that 
which we have and to accomplish additional economic improvements, but 
to likewise compel recognition of the policies of the organization that pro- 
poses practical remedies for whatever physical deficiencies may exist in the 
industry. 

We hope to make the organization irresistible and thereby be given rea- 
sonable assurances for industrial peace that will, at the same time, be a 
guarantee that justice shall be accorded all of the units engaged in the printing 
and newspaper industries of America. 


“Not to Be the Same After the War” 


By Joun P. BurKE 


President-Secretary, International Brotherhood pie Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers of the United States 
and Canada 


URING the year 1922 the labor movement of America was put to its 
severest test. The “open shop” drive that was launched by the con. 
solidated employing and financial interests immediately after the 

signing of the Armistice reached its height during the past twelve months. 
Never before in the history of our country were there so many workers on strike 
at one time. The spectacle of one and one-half million wage earners on 
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strike, about one million of whom were railroad workers and miners, was 
something that America had never before witnessed. 

To the unprejudiced observer it must be apparent that these strikes 
were not of the workers’ choosing, but were forced upon them by the em- 
ployers for the purpose of destroying the labor movement. The employing 
class of this country has not been able to reconcile itself to the changed 
psychology of the American worker that has been brought about by the 
war. The workers took the oft-repeated assertion that “things will never 
be the same after the war’’ all too literally to suit the employers. 

From 1914 to 1918 the membership of the American Federation of Labor 
more than doubled. Asaresult of this influx of new members in the American 
Federation of Labor, we witnessed the securing of the eight-hour day in 
many industries that previously had worked ten hours or more; increases 
in wages that, in many instances, more than equalled the increased cost of 
living, thus elevating the standard of living of the workers generally through- 
out the country. The employing interests watched this growth and develop- 
ment of the labor movement with fear and alarm. They determined that 
at the first favorable opportunity these gains made by labor would have to 
be taken away and the force that made these things possible—the organized 
labor movement—destroyed. 

The end of the war, with its resultant unemployment, gave the employers 
their opportunity. The armistice had scarcely been signed when the em- 
ployers launched a great offensive against the labor movement. This offen- 
sive was featured in nearly every industry by the employers making im- 
possible demands that the workers could not possibly accept and which, 
in my opinion, they did not want the workers to accept. Take, for instance, 
the paper industry where the workers employed in the mills of the Inter- 
national Paper Company have been on strike since May, 1921. This com- 
pany asked the workers to accept a 30 per cent reduction in wages, with 
nine hours a day for day workers instead of eight, the elimination of time 
and one-half for overtime work, and the open shop for all workers employed 
outside the walls of the mills. Is it reasonable to believe that the International 
Paper Company expected the workers to accept these drastic proposals? 
Is it reasonable to believe that the textile manufacturers expected the workers 
to accept the drastic wage reductions they asked to be put into effect? Or 
is it reasonable to believe that the mine owners or railroad owners expected 
that the workers in those industries would accept what they proposed? It 
is more reasonable, in my opinion, to believe that these strikes were forced 
upon the workers at a time which the employers thought was an opportune 
one to smash the labor unions. However, the employers plans miscarried. 
They misjudged the spirit and determination of the organized workers. 
Everywhere the organized workers have met the onslaught of the manu- 
facturers with a solidarity and determination never before equalled. 

While the year 1922 may be called a year of trial for the organized 
workers, it was also a year of achievement. This year witnessed the failure 
of the “‘open shop” drive. The organized labor movement is now emerging 
from the dark days it has had to pass through—slightly weakened, perhaps, 
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numerically, but stronger, infinitely stronger, as an inspiring and liberating 
ideal. The rank and file of the organized workers, who have been forced 
to battle for the very right to be union men and women, have had their 
faith tested in the fire of battle and tribulations, and are stronger trade 
unionists as a result of their experiences. No one who has attended strike 
meetings in any of the strike industries during the past year will say that this 
statement is overdrawn. 

During the year 1922 we stopped the open shop drive of the manu- 
facturers. We face the year 1923 in a strong strategic position. The busi- 
ness depression is apparently at an end. Employment is now quite general. 
This is the time for the workers everywhere to begin organizing once more. 
We should resolve to bring back into the organized movement two members 
for every one we were forced to lose during the open shop drive. 

Writing more specifically of the paper industry, I might say that the 
strike in the mills of the International Paper Company is still on. However, 
in the mills independent of the International Paper Company conditions 
are fairly satisfactory, and we are beginning to build up our movement 
again in some of the mills that were disorganized. The paper mill workers 
took an active part in the last election and, as a result, George J. 
Schneider, Fourth Vice-President of the International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers, was elected to Congress from the Ninth Wisconsin Congressional 
District as a Progressive-Republican. Mr. Schneider has a long record of 
faithful service to the workers in the paper industry. In addition to being 
Fourth Vice-President of the International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, 
he has been a delegate to numerous conventions of the American Federation 
of Labor. At Franklin, New Hampshire, two striking paper makers, Archie 
Mahan and Joseph Newton, were elected to the New Hampshire Legisla- 
ture. Louis H. Douphinet, also a striker and a member of the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, was elected Mayor 
of that city. In the village elections last spring the International Paper 
Company tried to have men favorable to its policies elected in many of the 
towns where the mills are located. A bitter fight was made to defeat Maurice 
T. Jones, a striker and the President of the Allied Trades of Palmer, New 
York, as village President. However, Brother Jones and the entire board 
of men favorable to labor were elected. The same thing happened at Liver- 
more Falls, Maine, and Berlin, New Hampshire. 

We in the paper industry believe that we have achieved many things 
during the year 1922. We face the yeatJ1923 resolved to carry on the work 
of organization with greater intensity than ever before. Our watchword 
is and must be solidarity. The skilled and the unskilled, the industrial workers 
and the farm workers, the workers of,hand and brain, must stand together. 


In this way will progress be made. 





The right to strike, with all its disadvantages, is an agency of progress, a 
buttress of manhood, of health and vigor,’a promoter of public thought and 
education—and instrument for good, democratic in concept and essential to 
freedom. Its greatest justification is found in its results. 
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Achievement and High Spirit 


By Tuos. F. FLAHERTY 
Secretary-Treasurer, National Federation of Post Office Clerks 


T IS pleasing to report a steady onward march of the organized post office 
clerks during the past year. We made some legislative gains and also 
secured quite a number of service betterments through administrative 

action. Furthermore, we have progressed as an organization numerically and 
institutionally. It will be of interest to our associate workers in private 
industry to learn that the bitter attacks on postal employes’ organizations, 
which made the Burleson administration so conspicuously unpopular, have 
almost entirely ceased. Occasionally, it is unfortunately true, there still crops 
up some instance of antagonism to postal employes because of union affilia- 
tion, but due largely to the new and finer spirit brought into the postal service 
by former Postmaster General Hays, there is now a disposition on the part of 
postal officialdom to cooperate with the employes and to meet more tolerantiy 
their wishes, partially at Jeast, with respect to employment betterments. 

We succeeded last July in getling a shorter weekly working schedule for 
many posta] workers through a curtailment of hours on Saturday afternoon. 
We view this as a_ distinct gain—as a step toward a postal forty-four-hour 
week. 

After years of agitation we have at last succeeded ia getting the Depart- 
ment to permit mail distributors to use rest bars or stools to relieve the strain 
and fatigue of standing while at work. This is importané as a health and life 
conservor. 

Although it was necessary to appeal over the heads of the Department 
officials to the President and to our employers—the public—we succeeded 
in bringing about an elimination of the overtime abuse and a consequent 
closer observance of the eight-hour law. 

For the first time in the history of the postal service we find this year a 
Postmaster General taking official cognizance of the important question of 
night work in postoffices. In his annual report to Congress, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Work states that the Department, realizing the need of shorter working 
tours during night hours is at work on some plan to that effect. 

With other groups of organized government employes we cooperated in 
securing from congress several improvements in the retirement act. We have 
aow on hand an ambitious legislative effort to make this law more compre- 
hensive. 

Of deep significance is the present attitude of postal employes toward their 
organizations. Where formerly there was skepticism and doubt regarding the 
necessity or efficacy of organized effort on the part of government employes, 
there is now an almost universal realization by these workers that only through 
their intelligent cooperative action can substantial results in the way of 
improved employment standards be obtained. 

And of greater importance is the further realization that these collective 
efforts of government workers must be coordinated with the efforts of other 
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organized workers in private industry if the maximum results are to be 
secured—and retained when once secured. 

The government employe—and more particularly the postal employe— 
is now aware there can be no industrial isolation for him. His economical inter- 
ests are too closely interwoven with those of other workers in private industry 
to admit of any separation or any diversity of efforts. So we see the strongest 
and most effective organizations of government employes maintaining an 
affiliation with the American Federation of Labor. We find government em- 
ployes in ever-increasing numbers taking a direct interest in trade union actlivi- 
ties in their respective communities. 

In this newly awakened spirit among government workers there is a happy 
portent for the New Year. 


Solidarity and Unity Our Need 


The labor movement is based upon the most precious of human sentiments, 
the feeling which makes men brothers and makes them recognize their interde- 
pendence and their mutuality of interests. 


By ABRAHAM BAROFF 
General Secretary-Treasurer, International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


INETEEN hundred and twenty-two began for the ladies’ garment 
N workers of this country under very stirring circumstances. We were 
in the midst of a battle in New York City involving 50,000 men in the 
cloak and suit industry. Pitted against us was the strongest organized group 
of employers in the industry who were determined to break down every 
work-standard and to deprive the workers of every advantage we had won in 
the past decade. They wanted to do away with week-work, with the forty- 
four-hour week, and with the measure of the union’s control and influence 
in the industry which we have attained. To that end they abrogated an agree- 
ment and plunged the industry in a protracted strike. 

Of course, this was but a single incideut of the powerful ‘“open-shop”’ 
drive launched by employers in every industry in the United States in the past 
few years. The cloakmakers were fully conscious of this and they have, there- 
fore, strained every atom of their energy to repel this attack, determined that 
unionism, the week-work system, and the forty-four-hour week shall never 
be crushed in our industry. 

We won the strike and put a definite check to the “open-shop”’ aggres- 
sion of the employers. This was our greatest achievement in 1922 and we have 
every reason to feel deeply gratified with it. 

Nineteen hundred and twenty-two has, nevertheless, not been very kind 
to our workers inasmuch as we have had greater tnemployment and pro- 
tracted slack periods than in many years past. Particularly during last fall 
were the members of our union hit hard by unemployment which compelled 
us to levy a tax upon the employed workers in our industry,to help those that 
were idle. 

The labor movement is based upon the most precious of human senti- 
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ments, the feeling which makes men brothers and makes them recognize their 
interdependence and their mutuality of interests. And because of that it is a 
wonderful movement which in spite of odds, hazards and checks is forging 
steadily ahead. What we need most is a steady and unceasing emphasis on 
the point of solidarity and unity. Petty recriminations, personal bias, and 
factional fighting, which from time to time curse our ranks, should find no 
place in our midst. 





To Labor Belongs the Credit 


While the money mongers and kept press denounces the American Federation 
of Labor—a movement that cherishes our free institutions—said American Fed- 
eration of Labor is still fighting for just laws that are not only beneficial to its 
membership but to the citizenship of our naiion. 


By J. C. SHANESSY 
General President, Journeymen Barbers’ International Union 


HE year 1922 has passed. It has been one of the most eventful years 
T in the history of the American Federation’s affiliation. As we make a 
retrospection, we are profoundly impressed with the splendid sticka- 
bility and solidarity of the American Federation’s affiliation, especially when 
we take into consideration the determined and united drive to destroy the 
American Labor Movement—that unholy, un-American drive which was led 
by the porch climbers of Wall Street, assisted by some of our national officers 
in Washington together with 2 number of the federal courts which fell in line 
and became willing tools of the big interests to destroy the workers’ only hope 
for a brighter and better day, namely—organization. In this pernicious un- 
American drive by the kaisers of industry, which has caused much privation 
and starvation, their chief aim and object was the dollar, to gain which, 
they endeavored to enslave the workers. 

The Journeymen Barbers’ International Union of America, like all 
other national and international unions, has emerged from this tyrannical 
un-Christian, barbarous assault of the money mongers with slightly lessened 
numbers but more thoroughly, practically, and whole-heartedly united than 
ever before. During the past few months, our membership has been on the 
increase and we have every reason to believe it will continue. 

The great American Federation of Labor’s affiliation has been on trial 
for their very existence, and why? The spirit of selfishness and greed for gain 
has blinded their eyes and hardened their hearts. While the money mongers 
and kept press denounces the American Federation of Labor—a movement 
that cherishes our free institutions—said American Federation of Labor is 
still fighting for just laws that are not only beneficial to its membership but to 
the citizenship of our nation. Where were the powers of darkness and the kept 
press when the American labor movement went into the legislative halls and 
appealed to the law-making bodies to pass the child labor laws—laws which 
have taken the little boys and girls out of the mills, the mines, the factories, 
and workshops of our country? Through the efforts of our movement was 
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laid the very foundation of our Republic, by saving the young citizenship 
and placing them in the schools and playgrounds where they rightfully belong. 
I say, where were the money mongers, the kept press, and all the enemies 
of labor? They were on the job in every state in our union, aiding the cap- 
tains of industry to prevent the passage of these just meritorious laws which 
have saved the lives of millions of boys and girls. Did they care for our rising 
citizenship? Absolutely, no. All they wanted was to grind their young 
life’s blood into dollars, stocks, and bonds. 

Where were the big interests and the kept press when the women’s 
fifty-four-hour week bill was presented to the various legislatures? They were 
on the job, and while organized labor was marshaling its forces and presenting 
evidence to the law-making bodies, the enemies of labor—yes, the enemies of 
the human family—were corrupting and debauching our legislatures so as to 
prevent the passage of these laws that would make for a bigger, stronger, 
and more intelligent citizenship. To the American labor movement belongs 
the credit for many of our best laws. 

Let each member of the American labor movement renew his pledge and 
redouble his efforts. Let him carry out to the letter the non-partisan political 
policy of the American Federation of Labor. Let us elect our friends and de- 
feat our enemies. If each will but do his part in this regard, we need have no 
fear for the welfare of the workers. There is no honest citizen who can find 
fault with the Federation’s non-partisan political policy. Get behind the 
American Federation of Labor’s non-partisan political policy for if it is hon- 
estly and faithfully put into practice, labor’s enemies will be crowded to the 
scrap heap. 

Now then, all together for a more united, harmoniously functioning 


family. 





A Righteous Cause Wins 


It was because of the great spiritual force, intelligence and fighting ability 
of our members and the trade unionists in general that we were able to record 
the achievements accomplished, not forgetting, however, the great faith manifested 
in our movement as well as the courage and fortitude displayed. 


By Tuomas E. BurKE 
General Secretary, United Association of Journeymen Plumbers and Steam Fitters 


T WOULD be almost impossible to give an exact account of the con- 

[ flicts, trials and tribulations of this year without it being intermingled 

with the past two and one-half years which takes in the general conflict 

we had with our opponents, as some of our strikes and lockouts have extended 

from that time and some few are still in progress, all of which we will even- 
tually win. 

Words fail me at this time to express adequately the enormity and magni- 
tude of the great conspiracy hatched by our opponents, who were organized 
principally to destroy the effectiveness of the great labor movement of our 
American continent, and which was the greatest organization of capital and 
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all its resources that was ever gotten together in our history. But, despite all 
their machinations, their money, their power of government and the courts 
allied with them, we are very glad to say we have defeated them and main- 
tained our union shop principles, our organization intact and our conditions. 

In my experience of thirty-five years actively engaged in this great 
movement of ours I have never seen such wonderful and magnificent spiritual 
and moral force back of our men and our movement, nor have I seen men of 
the trade union movement more alert or more alive to the dangers that con- 
fronted us, nor have I seen in all that time greater cooperation on the part 
of our members and our local unions and the same can be said for every other 
trade as well, and for all labor. 

It was because of this great spiritual force, intelligence and fighting 
ability of our members and the trade unionists in general that we were able to 
record the achievements accomplished, not forgetting however, the great faith 
manifested in our movement as well as the courage and fortitude displayed. 
We must not forget the sincere and courageous efforts of President Gompers 
and his colleagues as well as the heads of the different internationals and local 
unions, and with the fighting ability of the members all combined together 
there is no power on earth that can prevail against them. 

There were times during the intensity of this conflict when we had as high 
as twenty-five thousand members out on strike or lockout, principally lock- 
out, coupled with the poor conditions of trade and being compelled to fight 
every inch of the road, and I can assure you we were sorely tried. But, know- 
ing as we did of the great spiritual and moral force back of our movement 
and what it has accomplished for us in all history, together with the great 
faith manifested, we were able to surmount these obstacles and difficulties of 
such magnitude, we have weathered the storm and we are now on the way to 
greater things. 

When you take into consideration that during the last two years or so in 
our own organization we had six hundred and fifty-three strikes and lockouts, 
principally lockouts, which cost us $814,119 in strike benefits alone, not to men- 
tion the incidental expenses of our local unions which far exceeded one million 
dollars, when we consider the terrible crisis we have passed through and still 
maintained our principles and our conditions we consider it truly the greatest 
victory in our history, and it shows conclusively the great stability of our 
American labor movement. During that period we also paid out $207,505 
in sick benefits and for death benefits we paid out during that period $114,- 
146: So it can be seen that despite the fact of our great economic conflict 
we were able to take care of other splendid beneficent features of our organi- 
zation. This does not include the thousands of dollars paid out to the families 
of our members during sickness and misfortune which is done by voluntary 
subscriptions through our local unions. 

We are pleased to relate that conditions of trade were never better than 
they are at present, and of course this is a great aid to us in settling up strikes 
and lockouts we still have on hand. We are not “out of the woods” yet, we 
have several serious conflicts on in large cities, where the enemy though some- 
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what disorganized are concentrating their efforts, but we will defeat the enemy 
in these localities just the same as we have in the past. 

There are two great functions we can all agree upon irrespective of eco- 
nomic theories advanced, and these are organization and education. Now is 
the time to organize and educate the workers to the absolute necessity of or- 
ganization. We never could have recorded the advancement against the 
terrible onslaught and the strongly organized efforts against us during this 
conflict without being well organized, but there is still lots of room for improve- 
ment. It is only through organization that we can ever hope to improve and 
maintain our conditions as well as our liberty and freedom. 





New Faith and New Hope 


By E. H. FirzGERALD 


Grand President, Brotherhood of Railway /and —— Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
pioyes 


forces intact, our ranks unbroken, I look forward to the New Year 

with renewed hope, confident that the wounds that have been inflicted 
on labor by unemployment and its twin evil, the open shop crusade, will soon 
be healed and the movement made stronger and healthier as a result of the 
conflict. Industrial depression, the railroads cry of poverty, and government 
interference in the regulation of wages and working conditions have resulted 
in heavy losses to railroad workers during the past two years. But in spite of 
their efforts to conceal their earnings, the railroads are today handling a tre- 
mendous volume of traffic and making huge profits, as was recently shown 
in our petition to the Labor Board for an increase in wages approximating 20 
per cent. 

Traffic has been increased month after month at an amazing rate unti] 
today the number of carloadings almost equal those of 1920—the greatest 
traffic year in American railroad history. 

Everything points to the fact that the improvement is not merely 
temporary or seasonable, but healthy and lasting. The railroads are a barom- 
eter to other industries and heavy traffic demands mean increased employment 
in all lines of business. 

The outlook for 1923 is brighter than it has been for a long time. I am 
confident that labor will recover its losses in wages and working conditions, 
and with an increased and more militant membership advance conditions 
beyond anything hitherto accomplished. 

Organization is and always shall be the need of the hour. 

The Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employes did not wait until the new year to resolve 
to increase its membership. We started a membership campaign on Novem- 
ber 1, and will begin the New Year with a large number of new recruits. 

Let us all look forward to the coming of the New Year with new faith, 
new hope and a new determination to advance the cause of labor. 


FA “rorces passed through two years of unprecedented reaction with our 
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Paper Makers Winning Dramatic Fight 


Here is an example of the value of courage and solidarity: The corpor- 
ations used all the weapons available during this period, from troopers and 
gunmen to injunctions and jails, hospitais and damage suits. The strikers 
stood their ground and when spring of 1922 arrived we were still holding the 
important points in the battle line.” 


By MarTrHEew J. Burns 
Secretary of the International Brotherhood of Paper Makers 


E past two years in the paper industry have been not alone a test 

of the intelligence of the men employed in this trade but also a test 

of their faith in the doctrines of the American trade union move- 
ment. For several years prior to the war, the International Union of Paper 
Makers by consistent policies made great stiides in organizing this industry and 
bringing about a classification of the paper mills based on similarity of their 
equipment for production. This understanding developed into the adoption 
of the ‘paper makers standard wage scale” by the International Brother- 
hood of Paper Makers, a scientifically arranged scale basing its minimum on 
a certain given width and speed of a paper machine, which width and speed 
of operation determines production. The scale increases from the mini- 
mum as the classes advance with increased width and speed of machines. 

In 1914 this standard wage scale was adopted by all the paper manu. 
facturers with whom we signed union agreements. In the course of the next 
three years this scale became universal. All paper manufacturers adopted 
it as a means of equitably adjusting wages and conditions peculiar to the 
industry. 

The War Labor Board assumed control over the destinies, of the paper 
making industry during the period of the war, and injected some theories into 
the operation of the industry that were not altogether practicable, and neither 
the manufacturers nor unions were satisfied with the interpietations of the 
War Labor Board, so when the agreement induced by the War Labor Board 
expired, the mutual agreements again prevailed and much prosperity was 
enjoyed in the industry by both the manufacturers and the workers. With 
the exception of a contest here and there with some autocratic coi porations, 
these high standards of wages, the shorter work day, and increased pro- 
duction was brought about by close cooperation of the international union 
and the large paper manufacturers in the United States and Canada. 

With the election in 1920 came the “open shop” movement. Many 
paper companies offered a substitute union to their employes for the legi- 
timate trade union that had functioned for the betterment of the industry 
for a score of years. Then came the test of intelligence. The company unions 
were voted down. The workers could see the motive in these company 
unions. They were to be cut off from the international union. They were 
to be separated from the unit. The localities were to be played against each 
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other to break down the universal standards, so that hours could be length- 
ened and workers “properly disciplined.” 

A convention of the international union was called in January, 1921, 
to deal with what we knew was coming when the agreements expired on 
April 30, 1921. The representatives of the local unions voted to resist the 
“open shop” movement everywhere in the industry and to meet it as a unit. 
They voted to maintain their universal conditions at any cost. The agree- 
ments contained a thirty-day notice of changes desired by either side, before 
their expiration. 

The manufacturers delivered notice to the effect that the “open shop” 
must prevail in certain departments together with a thirty per cent reduction 
in wages. Then came the test of the faith in the trade union movement. 
With the stage all set for the annihilation of their union they met the as- 
sault as a unit. After two months a certain group of manufacturers with- 
drew their first proposals and offered to renew agreements if the question of 
wages was left to arbitration. The union signed up with these companies 
and thousands of the men were returned to their jobs, and immediately 
assessed themselves 10 per cent of their wages, so that the fight could be 
continued against the remainder of the manufacturers who were determined 
to go through with the “open shop” or non-union shop. The fight went on 
through the winter of 1922. The corporations used all the weapons available 
during this period from troopers and gunmen to injunctions and jails, hos- 
pitals and damages suits. The strikers stood their ground and when the 
spring of 1922 with the expiration of the agreements signed the summer 
before arrived we were still holding the important points in the battle line. 

The agreements with the group of manufacturers were renewed with in- 
creases in wages for certain classes of the unskilled and partially skilled 
where an arbitration award of nine months before had reduced them below 
a living wage and also below a practical minimum for the industry. It is 
true that in a couple of localities we advised the strikers to return to work 
on tenative conditions for the reason that the paper mills in these localities 
were owned by the great lumber interest of the northwest, and the manu- 
facture of paper was only a side issue with them. Their program was to des- 
troy the paper industry in these localities in order to prevent the unions 
from gaining a foothold in lumber mills in these towns. For years these 
lumber barons controlled politics in these communities and by this control 
were able to evade paying a just tax on their timber holdings and their great 
stocks of finished product. The labor unions were advocating tax reforms, 
so the lumber barons started a war to utterly destroy the union in the paper 
industry or at least render it impotent, even if it had to destroy the plants 
with it. They had a black list system that made it impossible for an em- 
ploye in the paper industry to get a job anywhere within the influence of 
the different state associations of these barons. 

The policy of the international union in this fight has been to throw 
all our energy against the great combines in the paper industry that has 
heretofore controlled the price of paper, and therefore, were in a position 
to set the competition in the trade. The paper makers feel that they have 
played an important part in the development of the industry during the past 
twenty years, and are not willing to allow combinations of wealth to des- 
troy their standards but will continue the fight, against these conbinations 
until the force of the ‘open shop” scheme is entirely spent. 

We are living in a “‘man made world” at the present time. The intel- 
lect of the age has removed almost every barrier to material progress. This 
material power is being used to retard the advance of human betterment. 
The “‘open shop’”’ movement has failed. It is only one of the tests that de- 
mocracy must meet in the evolution of the world. 





Make the Best of 1923 


We are determined to sow the seeds of trade unionism in every section of the ccuniry. 
It is in union labor's hands to make the best of and enjoy the New Year. 


By CHARLES J. LAMMERT 
General Secretary-Treasurer, Brothe rhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America 


UR resolution for the New Year 1923 
will be to work harder and if neces- 
sary, fight harder, not only to main- 

tain what our locals have obtained in the 
way of wages and working conditions, but to 
better them in every respect. The material 
result of the organized labor movement 
among the building trades in the past year 
was not so much a question of better pay 
and shorter hours as it was the desire to 
maintain the hours and wages they managed 
to es ablish prior to 1922. 

As is well-known, the years 1920 and 1921 
saw a great depression in the building indus- 
try and in almost every locality the men en- 
gaged in the building trades were confronted 
wi h demands that he price of labor must 
come down with the result that practically 
in every city in the United States and 
Canada all trades were f rced to strike in 
order to prevent the reductions demanded. 
In this, however, many of the unions were 
not successful and as a result where the 
strike or lockout lasted for any leng h of time 
conditions were destroyed and many men left 
the ranks of organized labor. 

In order to overcome ‘he loss sustained 
by our brotherhood an intensive campaign 
was inaugurated and, I am glad to report 
that it proved successful and that we are 
now within a few hundred members of our 
high-mark in 1920, and we account for 
those who remain on the outside as having 
gone back to factory employment where, as a 
rule, they are members of inside shop 
crafts. 

There is still a wide field for organizing 
work among the various branches of our 
trade and our endeavors in organizing will be 
made in the interest of these special 
branches. This is especially so among the 
railway equipment painters, all of whom 
left their employment at the call of the shop 
crafts’ strike and have stood loyal, although 
we had no affiliation with that organization. 

The Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America has reason to 
be proud of last year’s record from the fact 
that we have managed successfully to pre- 


vent any inroads on our organization, during 
this union labor desttoying and reactionary 
movement. For 1923 we say to ourselves— 
we are determined to use all honorable means 
in our power to build up and strengthen our 
organization and to continue to sow the seed 
of trades unionism in every organized sec- 
tion of the country. We feel that it is 
in union labor’s hands to make the best of 
and to enjoy the New Year. 





A Year’s Battle That Has Cost A Million 


By JAMES M. O’CONNOR 


8 y-Tr , Amalgamated Lithographers 
of America 








of the United States who are engaged 

in industry are divided into two classes 
who are as far apart in their thoughts, 
aspirations and their outlook on life as the 
north and south poles. There is entirely 
too much bunk released in regard to all of us 
being American citizens, all of us being 
equal before the law and all of us having 
an equal opportunity in the pursuit of 
wealth, health and happiness. 

The fact of the matter is that there is an 
employing class in industry and an employe 
class. During the present generation and the 
previous generation, the excess of births over 
deaths, the virtually unrestricted immigra- 
tion from Europe and last but not least 
the migration of young men from the farms 
to the cities had at all times produced a 
surplus of employes which permitted the em- 
ployer to exploit labor to his fullest satisfac- 
tion. He was thus enabled to reduce wages 
and impose all kinds of hardships on his 
employes such as long hours, no pay for over- 
time, etc. 

Some of the laborers were required to have 
more skill in their respective callings than 
others. These laborers organized themselves 
into trade unions and succeeded in many 
cases in restricting apprentices. These 
trade unions were successful in obtaining 

(50) 


¢ oe BEGIN with, the men and women 
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better wages and conditions than the un- 
skilled labor. 

When the world war arrived as per 
schedule, immigration stopped automatically 
and millions of men were taken from indus- 
try in order to assist in destruction. This 
fact created a scarcity of labor and higher 
wages. The employer class were compelled 
to pay a higher wage to every kind of labor. 

This higher wage was paid with the men- 
tal reservation that as soon as the op- 
portunity arose the wages of labor would 
be reduced to the pre-war level and in addi- 
tion a drive would be launched against 
erganized labor which would forever pre- 
vent any concerted attempt by organized 
labor to have any part in future determina- 
tion as to wages or conditions of employ- 
ment. 

The organization of lithographic employ- 
ers was committed to this program to just 
the same extent and in the same manner as 
all other organizations of employers. They 
met in convention and deliberated on the 
reduction of the wages of their employes. 
They decided that the first of January, 1922, 
was the opportune time for them to reduce 
the wages of their employes. They promul- 
gated a reduction of 12} per cent on the 
wage of all of their employes. They were 
moved to take this action from the fact 
that for a period of fourteen months there 
had been a depression in the industry which 
had created an unemployed army of 15 per 
cent of the employes organization through- 
out the country, and in some localities this 
army of unemployed amounted to 30 per 
cent. 

The result of this drastic order of the Na- 
tional Association of Employing Lithog- 
raphers was a lockout of 25 per cent of the 
membership of the Amalgamated Lithogra- 
phers of America. The battle has been waged 
between the two organizations from Jan- 
uary 1 until the present dete, and it is still 
going on. The result up to the present time 
is that no reduction has been put into effect 
and the wages of the members of this asso- 
ciation are upon the same level that they 
were previous to the lockout. Business in the 
industry is still in a depressed condition, but 
the organization is intact and the member- 
ship is in a mood to fight on and on until tke 
employers are convinced against their will 
that organization in this industry has come 
to stay and that there is not enough money 


or influence in the entire anti-union move- 
ment to destroy this organization. 

In conclusion, I might say that although 
this fight will cost this organization one 
million dollars before it is ended, such is the 
spirit of the membership of the Amalga- 
mated Lithographers of America that not one 
cent has been solicited from any source. 
The entire sinews of war have been supplied 
by the membership and the organization is 
in a better condition morally and financially 
than it ever was. 





Remember—Way Back Yonder Thirty- 
Two Years Ago 


By JERE L. SULLIVAN 
President, Hotel and Restaurant Employes’ Interna- 
International 





tional Alliance and Bartenders’ In 
League of America 





eighties, when you were required to 

heed the alarm clock, get up and go 
out to one of the places where meals and 
beverages were prepared and served? 

It was barely daylight when you opened 
the door of the catering establishment, 
found yourself a seat and gave your order 
for an “eye opener” and an order of “ham 
and eggs, with the sunny side up”’ and a “‘cup 
of steaming hot Java!” 

Do you recall that the boys and girls who 
prepared and served your beverages and food 
were on the job some time before your 
arrival—an hour or so—and that, if, per- 
chance, you had to have dinner, you found 
the same crew ready to care for your wants? 

Do you remember that after you had 
put in from ten to twelve hours on your 
job and was dog tired—as the saying goes 
—you landed back in the eat and drink 
shop, and you found no change in the crew, 
the same boys and girls were ready to take 
your order and serve you? 

You no doubt thought that you had a 
tough job, one that required your presence 
and labor for from ten to twelve hours, six 
days a week—for you did get Sunday off 
didn’t you? But how about those boys and 
girls in the eat and drink shops? Did they 
have a tough row to hoe; for you must 
remember that you found them there on 
Sunday just the same as during every day 
in the week. 

Did you ever give them a thought or 
wonder how they managed to continue on 


LD“ YOU remember way back in the 
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the job for twelve to sixteen hours a day, 
day in and day out? It is pretty hard on 
the feet to keep going at a fairly fast clip 
hour after hour and day after day, and get 
little or no time off to rest up and renew 
one’s pep and ginger. 

You probably speak of the “good old 
days” in your trade and calling, and so do 
some of the old-time catering industry em- 
ployes. Were they so good as to warrant 
one recalling them with pleasure? Working 
from ten to twelve hours a day for wages 
that common labor would turn up its nose 
at to day. 

And do we hear you respond with— 

“Them days have gone forever.” 

And what brought about the change? 
Who produced the good things that you are 
enjoying today? Speaking for the men and 
women of the catering industry, the answer 
is, organization and more organization fol- 
lowing the first and succeeding endeavors. 

The catering industry wage earner of to- 
day, whether organized and affiliated with 
one of our local unions, or on the outside 
unattached and doing naught to help to 
advance their interests, are no longer re- 
quired to spend twelve to sixteen hours each 
day and seven days each week on the job 
for a miserable wage. Our international 
union, supported by the millious of trade 
union men and women of the American 
Federation of Labor, put a stop to the im- 
position, removed the shackles from the 
limbs of the workers and the veil from their 
eyes, taught them that their future could 
be improved by organized effort, offered 
them innumerable examples; models to pat- 
tern after—and they heeded. 

Heeded at least to the extent of making a 
try for the goal, and some more courageous 
than their co-workers have reached a point 
where they can say that it was worth battle- 
ing for. 

The organized catering industry employes 
have much to feel pleased over. They have 
not only reduced the number of hours from 
twelve and sixteen to eight, nine and ten 
and the number enjoying the eight hour 
day increasing as steadily as the tides. It 
would take pages to even briefly recite the 
number and character of abuses that have 
been obliterated through organization; and 
additional pages to outline the work we 
have planned for the future. 

We have had our troubles, have seen our 
membership legislated out of many of its 


workshops, have watched the organized 
fanatics destroy overnight that which took 
us years to erect. Did we quit? We are not 
that kind of trade unionists. We have 
touched the bottom and have enjoyed rest- 
ing on the top rungs of the ladder; we rather 
prefer the latter position and are going to 
return if persistent endeavor will produce 
that desirable and pleasing result. 

The peddlers of “yellow streaks”’ will find 
a disappointing market among our girls and 
boys, for they do not like that color any too 
well, nor those who conceal that sort of 
thing in their makeup. 

We may not win any medals for ex- 
ceptional agitation or accomplishments but 
we will bear watching, for we are always 
out there trying, and that cuts congealed 
moisture, and you know it. There is not a 
chance for the enemies of the American 
Labor movement to ‘‘chip in’ and put us 
away in Davy Jones’ locker, for when they 
think they have us laid out with candles 
at our feet and a lily in our hand, we will 
wallop ’em so hard that they won’t have to 
be further advised that they picked the 
wrong number. Some of the organizations 
may outstrip us for a little while, but we will 
be in close enough touch to hear the orders 
of the general and see what the drum- 
major is doing. 

We have not lost our shibboleth, nor 
forgotten in what direction we are headed. 
We are going right up front where we can 
listen to the music, nothing can stop us, 
for “we know how.” And, when we say, 
Watch Us Grow, We mean that little thing, 
and do not want you to forget that you 
helped us to make that shibboleth a live - 
proposition. We are out to make a record 
for 1923 and feel confident that we shall 
have to “Step Lively” if we match the 
headway of many other national and inter- 
national unions. We are all ready. How 
about you? Then, Let’s Go! 





Overcoming Odds 
By THOMAS J. CURTIS 


President, International Union of Tunnel and 
, Subway Constructors 





E HAVE been able to resist some of 
our employers in trying to reduce 
the rate of wage and also the open 

shop movement. We are still maintaining 
our rate of wages and the eight-hour day 














which they tried very hard to break down. 
Some of our open shop employers even went 
so far as to endeavor to increase the hours 
back, first, to nine and then to ten hours a 
day. We have combatted this very success- 
fully and are still enjoying the conditions 
during the period of the late war. 

We have been greatly handicapped in 
municipal and state work as the eight-hour 
law and the prevailing rate of wage has been 
practically emasculated by the last two ses- 
sions of the legislature in the recodification 
of the law. It is almost impossible now to en- 
force a violation of the labor law in the state 
of New York as we are compelled to bring 
the matter before the district attorney and 
on the first violation, if we are successful 
after months of endeavor, there is a penalty 
of $50. We have had cases where the work 
was finished before we could get the viola- 
tion established and on the next violation 
there is a fine of $100 and on the third there 
is a revocation of contract, which is almost a 
physical impossibility of accomplishment. 
We have endeavored, with the cooperation of 
the other local unions of the state and the 
State Federation of Labor, to have the laws 
amended by the next session of the legisla- 
ture to put the teeth back into the law. 

We have been very successful in the last 
six or eight months in increasing our mem- 
bership and getting back into our fold quite 
a few men who had drifted away from our 
industry during the period of the war as our 
line of work was practically at a stand-still. 
Our men were compelled to seek work in 
other lines. The situation has improved 
considerably and there are a number of con- 
tracts in the course of letting at the present 
time. We are also trying to line up the em- 
ployer on the tunnel to be built between New 
York and New Jersey as he is fully bent on 
running an “open shop. ” We are negotiat- 
ing with the authorities on this matter and 
also to see that the state law is enforced with 
regard to the examinations and qualifica- 
tions of men to work in this tunnel. The 
state law requires an examination to deter- 
mine whether or not the men can work, as 
most of the work will be done under pressure. 

We have been able to establish three or 
four new local unions in the last four or five 
months especially in the state of New Jersey 
where we have been very successful in es- 
tablishing local unions. We have succeeded 
in New Jersey in securing an increase in 
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wages in some instances as much as $4 a 
day. We are receiving cooperation from the 
trades in that section and ate building 
up our organization. 

We are also cooperating with the trades 
throughout the state of New York and have 
instructed our local unions to render all as- 
sistance financial and otherwise to the state 
federation and the central bodies to have 
our compensation law placed in the position 
it held before the present administration as 
due to the delays that have occurred it has 
been difficult to obtain justice for our in- 
jured men. 





“Tightening The Belt” 
By F. H. seseeDal, 


Grand President, United Brotherhood 
of a Employes 





HE United Brotherhood of Mainte- 
nance of Way Employes and Railway 
Shop Laborers, as part of the great 
organized body of railway workers, is proud 
of the fact that in spite of the most adverse 
and unfavorable decisions rendered by the 
United States Railway Labor Board and 
notwithstanding the general tendency by 
the railway companies to render impotert 
the efforts of the Maintenance of Way 
and Railway Shop Laborers through their 
organization to better the conditions of these 
wotkers in this country as well 9s Canada, 
we have been able to almost hold our own 
and have passed the most critical period 
experienced by organized labor as a whole 
without lowering its standards -nd without 
sacrificing any of its ideals, nor its prestige. 
A spirit of the consciousness of the latent 
powers within the labor movement has come 
to the surface more recently and has found 
expression in a “tightening of the belt” 
of labor and a new determination to forge 
ahead and leave unexploited no field which 
will give to labor full recognition as a real life 
force within the natioa, entitled to right and 
justice, not only in the common phraseology 
of the term, but as labor understands and 
expects this term to be comprehended. 
The recent elections have in a manner 
shown which way ‘the wind is blowing” 


and are a promising sign of the possibilities 
of united action in the future. The adverse 
and unfavorable decisions and tendency on 
the part of the railway companies to destroy 
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our organization has caused us to take no 
small part in determining the outcome 
of the legislative contests and it is now more 
apparent than ever before that the interests 
of the workers are bound up with the prog- 
ress and welfare of the nation as a whole, 
both in the industrial as well es political 
field. 

The future holds promises of cooperation 
and a closer understanding between labor 
as a whole in this country. Progress and ad- 
vancement is the slogan of the day. 





Oil Workers’ Motto Is “Never Give Up” 
By J. L. COULTER 
Secretary-Treasurer International Association of Oil 
Field, Gas Well and Refinery Workers of America 





HE International Association of Oil 
Field, Gas Well and Refinery Work- 
ers of America is one of the youngest 

of all the Internationals chartered by the 
American Federation of Labor, and as the 
name implies is confronted with the task 
of organizing and holding in tact an asso- 
ciation of the workers of an industry re- 
presenting the largest capitalistic combines 
of the entire Universe. 

Being one of the youngest, and by virtue 
of this fact one of the weakest financially 
of the labor organizations and having been 
a target of an ‘“‘open shop” attack maneu- 
vered by the greatest monied power of the 
world as it has been, one not having first 
hand information, one not familiar with the 
spirit of the oil and gas well and refinery 
workers would be inclined, we believe, to 
think that the organization had succumbed 
to this powerful onslaught. But is such the 
case? It certainly is not! The oil workers 
will never give up. Although temporarily 
stunned by the poisonous propaganda 
broadcasted by the lieutenants or puppets 
of the profit-crazed anti-unionists the or- 
ganization has regained its former vigor 
and the closing of 1922 finds it in a much 
healthier condition than six months after 
the “open shop” movement was launched. 

Why did the ‘‘open shoppers” fail to crush 
this young organization? Did its practi- 
cally inexperienced officials hold the asso- 
ciation together by eloquent oratory and by 
miraculous maneuvering? Absolutely not! 
Although the officials have given the best 
that was in them, they have not been the 


most important factor in saving the organi- 
zation. The undaunted spirit of the member- 
ship for justice for all is responsible for the 
defeat of the enemy and this same spirit 
is that which will continue to build the or- 
ganization until it is one of the largest in 
America. 

Contrary to most of the large industries 
of our country the oil industry is manned 
almost entirely by white American born 
labor, and the organization is made up of 
men whose first and foremost obligation is 
that of loyality to their country, men who 
believe in the principles of our government, 
men who believe in constructive work, men 
who believe in curing the ills of our present 
form of government by constructive and 
progressive methods rather than destroy- 
ing it by revolutionary methods to set up a 
new one in its place, promised by some few 
fanatics to be a cure all over night. 

Although the Amcrican people realize the 
benefits accruing from organization I be- 
lieve that as a group they are the least 
susceptable to organization of any people 
ia the world owing to their inherent indivi- 
dualism. They are individualistic because 
it was born in them, they are individualistic 
because individualism was that upon which 
depended self-preservation of their ancestors 
who pioneered this contiaent, and time 
enough has not yet elapsed to change this 
spirit. However, this spirit is fast changing 
and the American workers are awakening 
faster each day to the necessity of organiza- 
tion, and once awakened to this necessity 
they are awakened to stay awake and 
work. Therefore, the oil workers are here to 
stay and to co-operate with other legimate 
organizations to make this country a better 
place in which to live. 

The oil field, gas well and refinery 
workers are here to stay and cooperate with 
those organizations, with those producers 
and those consumers who have recognized 
the opportunity presented to them to restore 
to our nation a government for the people 
by the people and who have repudiated 
partisan fanaticism and vote for principle 
instead of party. 

The result of the recent general election 
represents the greatest progressive step made 
by American labor and those who have ar- 
rayed themselves on the side of the common 
people for many years. This achievement 
has been accomplished under the most ad- 
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verse conditions of all times. Accomplished 
at a time when the open shoppers were using 
every method known to the profiteering 
class to crush out for all time even the 
smallest semblance of union labor. The 
oil worker is in sympathy with every one 
who is attempting to assist in the cause of 
humanity, but he is not in sympathy with 
all methods being used. He realizes that 
through the combined efforts of capital and 
labor our nation has reached a stage nearing 
scientific production, but he realizes that 
but little attention has been given to the 
accomplishment of scientific distribution 
and he is anxious to cooperate along pro- 
gressive lines toward this end. He realizes 
that industry is blind to itself, and he is 
anxious to cooperate along progressive lines 
toward greater industrial education in order 
that industry may be more efficiently 
operated, that the people may have some 
idea of production costs and that they may 
have some idea of the necessity and methods 
to be used in conserving the natural resources 
of our country. 

Should American labor be enthusiastic 
over its accomplishments during the year 
of 1922? ‘The oil, gas and refinery workers 
say it should. Has American labor a greater 
incentive now than ever before to spur it 
on to activity? The oil, gas and refinery 
workers say it has. 








Signalmen, Go Forward! 
By T. A. AUSTIN 


President, Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen 
of America 





T IS with no little satisfaction, in view 

| of the circumstances, that we are able 
to report many achievements during 

the past two years of unusual strife and in- 
dustrial depression which we have passed 
through, yet maintaining solidarity in our 
ranks. 

We are able to report that our organiza- 
tion has made plans for a further campaign 
of constructive methods to be followed out 
during the future months. We are glad to 
announce that being a part of that grand 
body, the American Federation of Labor, 
and under the advice of our Peerless Leader, 
the Hon. Samuel Gompers, we look forward 
to the accomplishment of many things 
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which will materially benefit the members 
of our craft, as well as other bona fide 
labor organizations. 

Today, practically every railroad in the 
United States and Canada, upon which sig- 
nal departments are maintained, is organized 
and has a working agreement between the 
management and the signal department em- 
ployes represented by the Brotherhood Rail- 
road Signalmen of America. This record 
has only been made possible through our 
affiliation with the American Federation of 
Labor, and the cooperation received from 
our membership and other labor organiza- 
tions. 

We realize that we shall be compelled 
during this New Year to face the same forces 
that we have faced in the past year, namely: 
The financial institutions of our country 
which formulate the policies both financial 
and otherwise, governing the transporta- 
tion system, but we shall fight with greater 
confidence because of the record that has 
been made by all organizations affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. 

Our organization is proud of the grand and 
glorious stand taken by the shop crafts’ 
organization—their determination not to 
tamely submit to the injustice imposed 
upon them by the railroad managements 
in subjecting their positions to outside 
contracting firms. We only had one railroad 
directly involved with the shopmen in this 
struggle—the Western Maryland Railroad— 
and we are proud to say that while there 
were only seventeen signalmen on this sys- 
tem they withdrew their services to a man 
and have heroically and loyally remained 
away from the property of the Western 
Maryland Railroad to this date, and will 
remain away until a decision on the con- 
tracting of signal department work is 
rendered by the United States Railroad 
Labor Board. 

We have recently had the spectacle of 
the attorney general rushing to Chicago ap- 
plying for an order restraining men, women 
and children, and the citizenship of our 
Republic, from doing that which they have a 
perfect right to do, and having a judge 
issue an injunction so sweeping in character 
that even leading newspapers took issue 
with him, and we find the workers of 
America not confused with the position they 
should take, but rather we find them like 
the free men that they are, continuing their 
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struggle to bring about a proper condition 
of employment. 

It is with no small degree of satisfaction 
that we voice our sentiments over the recent 
election. We are confident that Labor (as 
shown by its vote) has become disgusted 
with the policies that have been enacted in 
the past and stand ready to support the 
friends of Labor at all times in the future. 

We place every confidence in the American 
Federation of Labor. We believe this or- 
ganization is fully capable and powerful 
enough to demand and receive just con- 
sideration in all matters pertaining to the 
injustices which the toiling masses of our 
country have been subjected to. 

Long live that grand and glorious body, 
The American Federation of Labor, and to 
our Peerless Leader, Samuel Gompers, we 
offer our appreciation. May he retain his 
health and vigor for many years to come. 





Now On the Aggressive 
By FRANK B. POWERS 
tary-Tr . The Commercial Ti 
vies a ee 








E dawn of a new year finds organized 

labor victorious in the industrial 

and political fields. The united at- 
tacks of enthroned capital, aided by the 
executive, legislative and judicial branches of 
the government, have merely been the means 
of solidifying our ranks and stiffening our 
determination. 

The fact that the Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union of America came through the year of 
1922 with wage schedules unimpaired is a 
source of considerable gratification to its 
officers and members, but we freely acknowl- 
edge that it was the massed and unwavering 
legions of the larger groups, the miners, the 
railway shop crafts, the printers, the textile 
workers, which made it possible for us to 
make the good fight. 

All honor to organized labor as a whole 
for its noble resistance against greed during 
1922, but especial honor to those which 
circumstance placed in the forefront! 

The commercial telegraphers have just 
completed an organization drive that has 
succeeded beyond our expectations. Our 
officers sensed in September that the ‘‘open 
shop” movement was in its last stages and 
the time opportune to build in preparation 


for activities in 1923. A new era is at hand, 
political and industrial. The trend of wages 
in 1923 will be upward, and it rests with us to 
use to the utmost our tried and tested 
strength. Organized labor is no longer on the 
defensive. ‘The New Year will find us on the 
offensive. 

Nineteen hundred and twenty-three will 
reward solidarity! 





Victory Crowns Old Year 
By HARRY W. CALL 


Secretary-Treasurer, International Union of 
Timber Workers 





E year just ended has been one of the 
most trying in the history of our or- 
ganization, but in spite of the activity 

of the I. W. W., the continued operation of 
the “Four Ls” (lumber operators’ union) 
and some financial reverses we have been 
able to keep our organization intact. 

The outstanding accomplishment of our 
organization for this year has been the sav- 
ing of the eight-hour day in the northwest. 
On February 28, the lumber operators of 
southern Oregon and northern California, 
led by the Long-Bell lumber interests, the 
most powerful lumber corporation in the 
world, made an attack on the shorter work- 
day that resulted in a strike involving 
over 5,000 workers. 

For nine months, the fight has been 
carried on. On December 1, the Long-Bell 
interests at Weed, Calif., by far the largest 
operation effected, granted the eight-hour 
day, all operators in southern Oregon will 
resume the eight-hour day on December 16, 
thus bringing to a close one of the most suc- 
cessful strikes in the history of our interna- 
tional union, and which has again demon- 
strated to the workers of the northwest that 
their only safeguard for the present, or their 
only hope for the future lies in real, sane, 
organization. 

The timber industry has fully recovered 
from the “after-the-war’’ depression, mills 
and camps are in full operation with but few 
exceptions, prices for lumber are high and 
will go higher, general conditions could not 
be better, and there is every reason for the 
belief that this will continue for many 
months to come. 

All of our local unions have maintained 
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their wage scales and some of them have 
secured increases in wages, and while we have 
not made the degree of progress in that 
direction that is necessary to insure an 
adequate wage, the start has been made and 
with greater organization we are hopeful 
that in the coming year we will be able to 
make many advances along that line. 

Considering the conditions under which we 
have labored, we feel that much has been 
accomplished and we face the New Year with 
renewed hope and enthusiasm. We urge 
the continued support of the great labor 
movement in our gigantic task of organizing 
one of the biggest and most important indus- 
tries in this country, and take this oppor- 
tunity to thank the labor movement for the 
splendid and unselfish support already 
rendered. 





Clerks Foresee Prosperity 
By H. C. CONWAY 


tary-Tr , Retail Clerks’ International 
Protective Association 








HE Retail Clerks’ International Pro- 
tective Association, like many other 
organizations within the ranks of 

the American Federation of Labor, has suf- 
fered losses during the business depression 
that quite naturally affected the merchandis- 
ing industry throughout the entire country ; 
but already improvement in these conditions 
is noticeable and our movement has entered 
into quite an extensive organizing campaign 
which we are confident is going to prove 
profitable. 

Between one and two years ago our inter- 
national adopted the use of the monthly 
working button for our members, and if the 
splendid support that has been given us by 
our fellow trade unionists is continued we 
are confident that our organization will 
grow in numbers and that our members will 
become better educated in trade union 
principles. 

The union clerk represents the key to the 
problem of the distribution of union label 
merchandise, and the fact that the sales- 
people can prove the most important factor 
in promoting the sale of union label products 
is more readily recognized by some of the 
employers than it seems to be by some of the 
trade union organizations themselves with 


their craft label which represents such a 
vital part of their activities. 

In spite of the business depression which 
has retarded our progress temporarily our 
international through its subordinate locals 
has been very successful in placing many 
working agreements, more than 90 per cent 
of which have provided for the eight-hour 
work day with a minimum wage for begin- 
ners averaging better than $15 weekly, 
this applying more particularly to the sales- 
women, as the average scale for the men 
ranges from $3 to $5 more. Increases in 
wages have also been gained for our members 
over the scales that they were receiving. 

It is possible that were it not for the tem- 
porary handicaps that our movement has 
experienced our members might be lulled 
into deadly inactivity through a false 
sense of security, so much so that by the 
time they were again aroused they would find 
nearly everything they had gained in the 
way of conditions slipping away from them. 
On the other hand, opposition that we are 
obliged to encounter arouses our members 
to a keener realization of the importance 
of solidarity, and at the same time serves to 
sift from our ranks the weaklings. 

Together with our fellow trade unionists 
in the American Federation of Labor 
we are anticipating a prosperous year during 
1923, and to that end we are earnestly 
striving. 





Steel Workers Encouraged 


By M. F. TIGHE 


International President, Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of North America 





Year and taking a retrospective and 
thoughtful view of world happenings 
during the year 1922, as they related to the 
welfare of the toilers of our own country, 
there is much food for serious reflection 
on the part of those whose daily life and oc- 
cupation brought them in close relation 
to the many important events of that 
iod. 

The onslaught made on the trade unions 
by the concentrated corporate interests and 
the assistance given these interests by execu- 
tive officials of both state and nation, aided 
by the courts through injunction processes 
to break down the resisting powers of the 


G Veer anc on the threshold of the New 
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men and women engaged in the movement, 
who refused to surrender their manhood and 
womanhood at the command of those who 
would, if they could, take away from them 
every right for which they and those who 
proceeded them had sacrificed so much to 
obtain in the years past. 

The resistance made, and the Spartan 
courage displayed by those attacked, the 
suffering endured and the sacrifices of those 
who were the unfortunate victims of these 
unjustified assaults, will be the glory 
that will ever shine resplendent, and give 
courage, hope, inspiration and determination 
to those who follow after in the movement 
that means so much for present and future 
generations. 

Therefore in spite of all opposition with 
the knowledge of the past before us, let us 

in the year 1923 with that spirit of 
loyalty to the cause of human uplift that will 
demonstrate to the world at large that the 
manhood and womanhood of America are 
determined to maintain their heritage as free- 
men, and with faces to the sunlight of future 
progress march on to that goal which is the 
aim and hope of the American toiler. 

The Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers who have shared 
with their associate organizations in all 
the disadvantages and troubles that has 
been the common lot during the past year, 
and whose loyalty has been tested to the 
very limit looks with confidence to the 
future, believing that a cause whose object 
is to secure for those who toil the right to 
enjoy some of the fruits of their labor, 
join hands and hearts with all their associates 
in speeding the cause to a better understand- 
ing and a closer unity. 





From the Rural Carriers 
By R. ASKEW 


Chairman, Executive Committee, National Federation 
of Rural Letter Carriers 





NOTHER year has passed into the 
great beyond, and as we look back 
upon our work, as it is today and as it 

was a year ago, we feel that a great work 
has been done. A year ago the dark clouds 
were hanging over our organization and it 
seemed that there was no hope, but the few, 
knowing what it meant to just sit idly by, 
took up the battle cry of President Gompers 


when he said, “grit your teeth and organize,’’ 
and, filled with the inspiration of the above 
words, the members began to work to shape 
out our destinies, until today we have a 
growing organization, all the members filled 
with hope, looking forward to greater 
achievements, whilst this is our message to 
the organized labor movement. 

We feel that so little is known of our 
branch of the service that a word in regard 
to it might be useful at this time. We are 
the connecting link between the city and the 
farm. Ours is a great mission to bring to- 
gether the worker in the city and the worker 
on the farm 

Too much time has been devoted to the 
propaganda that the interests of the workers 
in the city and those on the farm were 
diametrically opposed to each other, that the 
city worker through his organization caused 
an inflation of prices that made the farmer 
pay for his machinery. The same story was 
repeated to the farmer. 

But times are changing and the gospel 
of affiliation is spreading through the land. 
We hear it in the farming districts, we hear 
it in the city, and here is where the rural 
carrier comes in. We ask you to use him, by 
getting in touch with the farmer. Have him 
ship you eggs, butter, cheese, chickens, 
etc., by parcel post. You can get them 
cheaper and the farmer will get more money ; 
and it will do away with the jobber. 

Deal direct from farm to table by using 
the rural carrier service and when your 
carrier comes along ask him if he belongs 
to the National Federation of Rural Letter 
Carriers. You can aid us again. 

All hail for the dawning of the day when 
all the workers will be united under the 
banner of the American Federation of 
Labor. 





A Year of Effort and Achievement 
By J. G. CURLEY 
Editor, The Federal Employe 





OR the National Federation of Federal 
Employes the year just closed has 
been a year of effort, of upbuilding, of 

substantial accomplishment for its member- 
ship and the great body of federal employes 
whom that membership represents, as well 
as for the public service. This vast body of 
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civil servants, some 300,000 in number, 
comprises the men and women, apart from 
those in the postal organizations, who give 
. themselves day in and day out to the task 
of keeping in order and running the stu- 
pendous and intricate machine which we 
call Our Government. 

During 1922 the National Federation of 
Federal Employes has gained victories of mo- 
ment in four distinct fields within the 
domain of the federal civil service—re- 
classification, the so-called salary ‘‘bonus,” 
retirement, and in upholding the merit 
system. 

The passage of the Lehlback reclassi- 
fication bill (December 15) by the House of 
Representatives marked the end of the 
first stage of what may be fairly termed im- 
portant movement ever undertaken for the 
systematizing and modernizing of the gov- 
ernment service. The measure has since 


been favorably reported to the Senate by 
the Committee on Civil Service and is now 
before the Senate Appropriations Committee 
for report as to the salary schedules only. 
It is hoped that the passage of the bill by 
the Senate will follow at an early date. 
After a sharp fight, in the teeth of 


strenuous opposition on the part of the power- 
ful Appropriations Committee of the House, 
the National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployes was successful in securing by an 
overwhelming vote the continuance of the 
present $240 “bonus,” which the committee 
sought to reduce to $180. This victory not 
only saved federal employes approximately 
$9,000,000, but also obviated the sorry 
spectacle of a huge general wage cut by the 
government in one of the worst periods in 
our history for setting such an example to 
the commercial and industrial world. 

Several important changes making for the 
betterment of the basic retirement law 
were brought about by the organized fed- 
eral employes and in this movement the 
National Federation of Federal Employes 
took an active and effectual part. Employes 
who have served for fifteen years, irvolun- 
tarily separated from the service through 
no delinquency or misconduct and who have 
reached the age of 55 years, were included 
in the benefits of the retirement system; 
also unclassified laborers receiving more than 
$600 per annum and unclassified employes 
receiving less than that amount. 

The summary removal by President Har- 


ding on the night of March 31st of twenty- 
eight high officials of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, including the Director, Assis- 
tant Director, and practically all the adminis- 
trative officers of that establishment, was 
so widely discussed and commented on as to 
make unnecessary more than a brief re- 
ference to the matter here. The newspapers 
throughout the land gave more attention, 
both in their news and editorial columns, 
to the bureau incident than to any matter 
affecting federal personnel within a genera- 
ation. Prompt and vigorous protest against 
President Harding’s action was made by 
President Steward of the National Federa- 
tion of Federal Employes and by Miss Ger- 
trude M. McNally, Secretary of the Wo- 
men’s Union of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, which is Local No. 105 of the 
national federation. President Harding, 
making “courteous acknowledgement,” be- 
cause “you (President Steward) and Miss 
McNally speak officially for so large a part 
of federal employes,” merely reiterated that 
the removals were necessary for “the good of 
the service.” Although the questions asked 
by President Steward and Miss McNally as 
to the real reason for the removals remain 
unanswered, and none of the ousted offi- 
eials have been reinstated, the National 
Federation of Federal Employes, by secur- 
ing wide publicity for its stani on behalf 
of the merit system, was instrumental in 
crystallizing public opinion against general 
spoils attacks on the civil service. As a 
result, what was intended to be one of a 
series of political personnel 1eorganizations 
was never followed up. 

The end of the year finds the National 
Federation of Federal Employes distinctly 
farther along the path of progress than at 
the beginning. Above all, the great civilian 
army is in fighting trim and spirit, deter- 
mined to drive ahead during 1923. 

Reclassification of the civil service must 
be won—that is the battle ground until the 
day of victory. 

Obstacles there will be across the road, 
plenty of them, but, as in scaling mountains 
the rougher the upward path, the greater 
the zest in the sport. 

We are fully conscious of the fact that we 
do not fight alone. Our relatively small 
small band is now, as it has been from the 
beginning of its existence, an integral part 
of the vast American labor movement. 
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Hence, we look forward to fighting our battles 
in common with the other wage earners of 
the land, with the fixed determination always 
to give to the general cause fully as much 
as we receive. 





By CHARLES H. MOYER 


President, International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers 


| With Firm Grasp Ring in the New Year 





HE year 1922 has been a trying period 

for the International Union of Mine, 

Mill and Smelter Workers which un- 

questionably sustained a greater loss through 

unemployment than any other organization 
in the American Federation of Labor. 

Coming out of the year 1921 with practi- 
cally its entire membership out of employ- 
ment it entered the new year with but little 
activity in the metal mining industry and 
while there has been improvement the year 
closes with little more than one-half of 
normal production; and so if we were to 
chronicle the events of the year that is now 
passing, we would record as our greatest 
achievement the keeping of the frame work 
of our organization together and our satis- 
faction in the knowledge that tie or- 
ganization which has accomplished so much 
for the men of the mines, mills and smelters 
has weathered the storm and with the re- 
sumption of operations has again taken 
up the task of rebuilding. 

Imbued with the true spirit of unionism, 
we have every confidence in the future; 
looking back into the past we can see the 
underground workers shut off from God’s 
pure air and sunshine ten and eleven hours 
per day. The men in the heat and fumes 
of the smelter toiling the long and unreason- 
able twelve-hour shifts, but today through 
the efforts of organized labor, we have the 
eight-hour workday and many other un- 
dreamed of improvements in our industry. 

Achievements such as these that mean so 
much in the life of the workers can never 
be forgotten and the movement which has 
wrought these wonderful changes although 
halted for the moment by circumstances over 
which we have no control, will again go for- 
ward in its work of construction for today 
and tomorrow and for a better and higher 
life, for future generations. 
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So when organized labor rings out the old 
year it will be with no quivering hand but a 
firm grasp and a spirit that will carry it into 
the New Year more determined than ever 
before to battle for the cause it represents 
which is the cause of humanity. 

Reinforced by its past experience, fortified 
by a greater knowledge of the forces arrayed 
against it, the trades union movement will 
go on and on in defense of liberty and 
freedom armed with justice its mission to 
make happier thelives of the toilers; no power 
on earth can stop its progress; and so, we 
greet the New Year. 





They Did Not Pass 
By W. L. FUNDERBURK 
President, Stove Mounters’ International Union 





HE period of depression, or perhaps 
more correctly oppression, through 
which we have recently passed, has 

left its impress in more ways than one 
upon the stove mounters’ union. In point 
of membership our organization has never 
been, and can never be very great, owing 
to the fact that the number of men em- 
ployed in the mounting or assembling branch 
of the stove industry, is very small indeed 
when compared with those employed in 
other branches of the same industry. How- 
ever, it may safely be said that the per- 
centage of organized workers in this branch 
will compare very favorably with those 
of any other in the industry. 

Certainly we sustained a loss in member- 
ship during the period of unemployment, but 
many of these have been brought back into 
the fold within the last few months, and with 
a continuance of improved business condi- 
tions we have every reason to expect our 
membership to pass, during the coming 
year, its highest mark of the past. 

Hundreds of our members have been saved 
from suspension by the out-of-work benefit 
feature of our organization, which provides 
for the issuance of out of work stamps 
in lieu of the regular 50-cent weekly due 
stamps. 

It is plainly apparent to any one who takes 
the trouble to look, that the crisis from which 
we have just emerged has brought out one 
fact—that there is no truth in the old idea 
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that labor can not successfully resist the 
employers. 

If Labor had not successfully resisted the 
efforts of a certain class of autocratic em- 
ployers to crush out the movement, there 
would not be even a nucleus of a labor 
organization left in America today. It was 
the opportunity of a lifetime for those 
employers to stamp out the last spark of life 
remaining in the movement. With condi- 
tions made to order, with government offi- 
cials and court judges hand-picked from 
among their friends, the stage was all set 
for the complete destruction of the American 
labor movement. Down the line the order 
was passed—‘‘no quarter,’ and the greatest 
battle that has ever been waged against 
labor was on. 

That every resource at the command of 
the enemy was used to accomplish their 
avowed purpose, none will deny, yet labor 
has emerged from the fray, battle-scarred 
but triumphant, more than ever sure of the 
knowledge that a cause founded upon the bed 
rock of liberty and human justice can 
never be defeated. 


During the period 1914-1920 the stove 
mounters, through united effort, increased 
their wages in many instances 100 per cent 
and reduced the hours of labor very mate- 
rially. They were also able to establish 
improved working conditions too numerous 
to mention. In 1921-22 they were forced 
to accept reductions along with the other 
crafts employed in the stove industry, but 
except in a very few instances the reductions 
accepted were reasonable. During this 
period, we concerned ourselves chiefly with 
the effort to hold our organization to- 
gether, and in this we find that we have 
been more successful than we had expected. 

We have had our troubles, and we have 
profited by the experience. Perhaps the 
greatest source of gratification to us, is a 
fact that has been brought to light during 
the troublous times just passed. That fact 
ts that deep in the hearts of our members 
there lives that love of liberty and justice 
and human rights that inspired men to con- 
quer the terrors of an unknown land, and with 
their life blood write the constituison of a land 
of freemen, a constitution that would safeguard 
the life, liberty and pursuit of happiness of 
those who followed. And coupled with that 
spirit is the determination on our part, 


that those lives shall not have been given in 
vain. 

It was this same love of liberty, of jus- 
tice, of democracy, in the hearts of the mem- 
bers of organized labor that gave them the 
strength to hold the line and tell their ene- 
mies, ““They Shall Not Pass.”’ 

And behold, they did not pass. They 
have shot their bolt, and the movement, 
conscious of the fact that they have with- 
stood the most terrible attack of which the 
enemy was capable of launching, goes for- 
ward with renewed hope and indomitable 
courage, to the task of making for those who 
toil, a broader, better, brighter life. 





By JOHN J. JOYCE 


| The Water-Front Battle Line 
Secretary-Treasurer, International Longshoremen’s 
Association 





GREEING fully that “the year 
A through which we have gone has 

been unusually tempestuous” we feel 
that all who have at heart the improve- 
ment of industrial conditions whether it be 
the trade unionists, farmers or small busi- 
ness men, well might fee] elated at the large 
degree of success that attended the recent 
election in the various states and terri- 
tories through the non-partisan campaign, 
and the dumping in the scrap heap of a 
goodly number of reactionaries, open shop- 
pers, compulsory arbitrationists, etc. And 
the longshoremen played their part exceed- 
ingly well. 

The essential thing, however, as I see 
it, is a persistent, constant agitation ora 
campaign of organization and education, 
and while all trade unionists are interested 
first in their particular craft and organiza- 
tion, a vigorous campaign must be continued 
in pointing out the needs of legislation, 
national, state, provincial or local. The co- 
operation one with the other in the patron- 
izing of union-labeled goods, fair business 
houses, etc. 

The International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, considering the times, has done 
tremenduously well, though it has meant 
untiring labor on the part of International 
President Chlopek, and his associates on 
the executive board, and our organizers. 
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But as a whole we have been successful in 
maintaining hours in the great majority 
of cases and but slight reductions in wage- 
scales. 


On the Atlantic coast agreements have 
been renewed for the coastwise longshore- 
men in practically every port and for the 
deepwater longshoremen in the majority of 
cases. This being true also of the Gulf 
coast and Great Lakes ports. 


We have not, however, been as successful 
on the Pacific coast, but feel hopeful that 
the trip now being made by President Chlo- 
pek will bring success in a large measure. 

I have never seen such unanimity of action 
on the part of all officers and members and 
with this spirit prevalent success must and 
will be achieved. We look for a banner year 
in 1923 for our organization in building up 
and welding together the broken links. 
Some of our locals have dropped by the way- 
side, because of the “open shop” campaign, 
but this is only temporary and when an im- 
provement sets in these locals will be again 
revived. 

Education is required and as has so aptly 
been put by John Caldwell Colbourne, 
“To perfect society it is neccessary to develop 
the faculties, intellectually and morally, 
with which man is endowed, but the main- 
spring of the developement and through 
this to progress, improvement and civil- 
ization with all their blessings is the desire 
of the individual to better their conditions. 
For this purpose liberty and security are 
indispensible.” 

Education is necessary also in depicting 
conditions prior to and after organization, 
and while we know that the wage scale 
paid on some of the non-union docks is 
practically the same as on the union docks, 
hours and sanitation are missing and when 
comparisons are made, all will not be so 
dense as not to take advantage and join or 
organize. 

To Brother Gompers, the executive coun- 
cil, and organizers of the A. F. of L., is due 
in a considerable measure, the keeping alive 
of the spirit of being ever-watchful and con- 
stantly striving for improvements, shorter 
workday, increased wages, reducing haz- 
ards, better housing, sanitation, etc., and 
the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation stands at your call for anything 
that means a better day for those who toil. 





Unity Wins 
By M. S. WARFIELD 
President, Order of Sleeping Car Conductors 





ONSISTENT organization effort 
brought results to the sleeping car 


conductors in a contract on rules for 
working conditions negotiated between the 
representatives of the conductors and the 
Pullman Company, effective January 1, 
1922. Until this time recognition had been 
denied the Order of Sleeping Car Con- 
ductors. Conditions were made much worse 
by the advent of the so-called company 
union established by the company. In spite 
of all obstacles the membership stood firm 
and their representatives were at last re- 
cognized. 

It can not be said that this first contract 
improved working condit‘ons but it made fu- 
ture progress possible through the assistance 
of the Order of Sleeping Car Conductors. 
Conferences on revisions of these rules to 
relieve onerous conditions are already under 
way with favorable prospects. 

The membership includes about 95 per 
cent of the total number of conductors em- 
ployed. 





Ever Forging Ahead 
By WILLIAM KOHN 
President, Upholsterers’ International Union 





NOTHER year has passed into eter- 
nity. A year of “open shop” propa- 
ganda and sacrifices on the part of the 

workers. In reviewing the achievements of 
labor, one can readily see the great im- 
provements in the working conditions of the 
toilers brought about by the activities of the 
organized labor movement in the past few 
years. 

While the persecution of labor still con- 
tinues, it has but served to arouse the 
workers in general to a more enlightened, a 
more intelligent and a more militant inter- 
est in their welfare. Ever on the alert, 
watching the movements of our enemies! 
The recent declarations of stock dividends, 
amounting in many instances into the hun- 
dreds of per cent, by the very corpora- 

















tions that have been loudest in their advo- 
cacy of the “open shop,” should be an 
added incentive for us to continue to streng- 
then our organizations and to safeguard 
those rights which were gained through 
great sacrifices. 

As for the Upholsterers’ International 
Union, we are ever progressing and forging 
ahead, increasing in membership and creat- 
ing better working conditions. We have not 
surrendered one single iota of our rights 
or privileges and were successful in increas- 
ing the wages in many parts of the country. 
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We have conducted and won over twenty 
strikes during the past year, making a 
historical record for our international union. 

The most recent and outstanding feature 
was our strike in Chicago of 500 women 
workers who struck for an increase in wages 
and full recognition of the union including 
the forty-four-hour week. An _ increase 
of $9 per week was the average gained 
with a full recognition of the union. 

Such were our achievements throughout 
the year, and we have every reason to enjoy 
and make our New Year a happy one. 












January 8-18, New York City, International Sea- 
men’s Union. 

January 15-22, Washington, D. C., Franklin 
Square Hotel, National Marine Engineers’ Benefi- 
cial Association. 

January 15-25, Philadelphia, Pa., National Or- 
ganization Masters, Mates and Pilots of America. 

April 3-17, Warren, Ohio, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers of North 
America. 

April 15-18, Washington, D. C., National Fed- 
eration of Technical Engineers, Arcnitects and 
Draftsmen’s Unions. 

May 14-21, Boston, Mass., International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. 

May 14-28, New York City, United Hatters of 
North America. 

May 14-21, St. Louis, Mo., American Federation 
of Musicians, Planters Hotel. 

May 26, York, Pa., National Print Cutters’ Asso- 
ciation of America. 

July —, Toronto, Can., International Jewelry 
Workers’ Union. 

July —, Atlantic City, N. J., National Brother- 
hood of Operative Potters. 

July 9-19, Kansas City, Mo., International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and 
Helpers. 

July 9-14, Baltimore, Md., International Union 
of Pavers, Rammermen, Flag-Layers, Wood Block 
and Brick Pavers, Bridge and Stone Curb Setters 
and Asphalt Workers. 

July 9-15, New York City, Piano, Organ and 
Musical Instrument Workers’ International Union. 

July 11-21, Chicago, Ill, Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association. 

July 16-21, Omana, Nebr., International Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers’ Union. 


CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1923 


July 16-23, Philadelphia, Pa., International Plate 
Printers and Die Stampers’ Union. 

July 17-21, Chattanooga, Tenn., Stove Mounters’ 
International Union. 

July 21-24, New York City, (Executive Board 
Meeting) American Wire Weavers’ Protective As:o- 
ciation. 

August 6-10, Chicago, Ill., International Brother- 
hood of Foundry Employes. 

August 13-18, Atlanta, Ga., International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

August 13-20, Chicago, Ill., Hotel Morrison, Hotel 
and Restaurant Employes’ International Alliance 
and Bartenders’ International League of America. 

August 20 to 25, Milwaukee, Wis., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union. 

September 3-8, Den«er, Colo., National Federa- 
tion of Federal Employes. 

September 3-8, El Paso, Texas, National Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks. 

September 3-8, Providence, R. I., National Asso- 
ciation of Letter "Carriers. 

September 4-9, Atlanta, Ga., Railway Mail Asso- 
ciation. 

September 10-17, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, ‘YVood, 
Wire and Metal Lathers’ International Union. 

September 10-17, New York City, United Textile 
Workers of America. 

Sept ember 10-20, Los Angeles, Calif., Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ International Union. 

September 10-20, Oakland, Calif., Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Employes 
of America. 

September 10-24, Philadelphia, Pa., niin 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft 
Drink Workers of America. 

September 17-30, Denver, Colo., Operative Plas- 
terers and Cement Finishers’ International Associa- 
tion. 

October 1-7, Montreal, Can., Commercial Tele- 
graphers’ Union of America. 

October 8-22, Cleveland, Ohio, Journeymen Stone 
Cutters’ Assoiation of North A America. 

















EDITORIALS | | sswe'conres 


The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST in this New Year’s number publishes articles 
written bv the representatives of almost every organized 
trade and calling throughout the land. Men who have gone 
through a year of tremendous experiences have written 
in these pages the story of Labor; the story of a great year 
of struggle and victory. Among those who have written these pages are men 
who have shown judgment, valor and the indomitable will to win in a just 
cause. Back of them are the organized millions who have held the lines in 
Labor’s Valley Forge. 

For Labor, too, has its barefooted soldiers, its gaunt veterans of many 
campaigns, its hungry women and children. 

Labor, too, has its legions who know how to suffer and fight for principles; 
and equally well how to comport themselves in the hour of triumph and 
achievement. 

Who can measure the pride that is Labor’s as this year closes with banners 
floating over a field from which greed is in flight? 

But, though Labor is proud, though it welcomes 1923 with confidence 
and rejoicing, the sentinels are out. Though greed and reaction may be 
in rout to surprising degree, there is no sleeping at the post of duty. The 
fight must go on. 

There is consolation, however, deep and warming to the heart, in the 
knowledge that the tide of pattle has turned, that those who a year ago were 
hard-pressed and famishing, are now driving on to better things, strengthened, 
greater in numbers, greater in spirit and resolve. 

We counsel all to read these pages carefully and with deep thought. 
There is much in these pages, much that reveals the depth of Labo1’s convic- 
tion, the sturdiness and courage of its men and women, the flame thet is 
within its heart, the great masterful purpose that is its everlasting reason for 
being. 

Here is written a story and a message; here is a record and a forecast. 
Here, for the sons of toil, they who are weary and heavy laden, is the torch 
that burns by night and the pillar that guides by day; here for the gluttons 
of Belchazzar’s feast, is the handwriting on the wall! 








GREETINGS TO 
LABOR AND TO 
1923 





American labor has already expressed its great satisfaction and its great 

hopefulness because of the outcome of the recent election 
ae ger me in which the progressive spirit was so generously and gen- 

erally registered in the results. The more the result is con- 
templated, and the more we hear of the continued indications of the fidelity 
of those newly elected progressive Senators and Representatives, the more 
are we impressed with the great victory that has been won for the common 
welfare. 


But there is one major point concerning which there is yet no apparent 
(64) 
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victory, so far as official actions are concerned and so far as the pronounce- 
ments of newly elected officials are concerned. The progressive spirit has 
been made manifest in relation to domestic affairs, but it still slumbers 
where the affairs of the world are concerned. 

Progressivism can nevei rise to its full stature until it shakes off narrow 
prejudices and provincialism. 

There is no desire to belittle in any sense the profound measure of satis- 
faction that arises from the knowledge that in our domestic affairs the forward 
looking group has become large and strong. 

Those who were elected owe their election to the fact that they were 
the best in the field; they most closely approximated that which the people 
wanted. 

There can be no claim on the part of anyone that there is today a living 
mandate from the people to play the part of “splendid isolation,’ which 
would be better called the part of blind hermitage. 

The progressive group in Congress, as it is called, perhaps for want of 
a more truly descriptive term, leaves little to be desired in its attitude to- 
ward domestic affairs, but it renounces its own progressivism when interna- 
tional affairs are under consideration. 

When the present administration was avalanched into office on a wave 
of mixed hatreds and emotions which was like nothing so much as the frantic 
fury of a man lost in a forest, it was claimed that the American people had 
declared for isolation. If that claim was true then, now that those who 
claimed this repudiation as the reason for their victory have been themselves 
repudiated, the policy of isolation has been repudiated and the door is open 
to intelligent and constructive participation in the affairs of the world. 

It is not necessary to say that any particular path should be followed. 
It is not necessary to say that our government should commit itself to any 
definite thing. But it would be a sign of approaching national spiritual 
redemption if we eould have an acknowledgment of our duty to the world 
and an indication that we intend somehow to play our part and assume 
our just obligations to civilization. 

The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, as the official publication of the labor 
movement, interests itself primarily in strictly labor affairs; but labor is 
not inclined to make for itself that narrow alibi to excuse unwillingness 
to look facts in the face and to assume obligations that belong to every 
person who shares the benefits of civilization and looks to the development 
of an even better and nobler civilization. 

The truth is that international affairs, as they exist today, involve the 
life of civilization; and no man can draw himself aloof with safety. 

We can continue to exist, even though we continue to be self-contained 
and complacent. We can know that millions are suffering and dying, that fear 
and despair are striking terror to the hearts of whole nations, that the fabric 
of that evanescent thing called civilization is being rent and torn by the 
great, ugly teeth of barbaric desperation; we can look on and draw our skirts 
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about us and live along somehow and perhaps even in material prosperity. 

But this we know: Eventually we must have to suffer the penalty of 
our neglect and failure. Our continent clings to the same globe to which 
Europe and Asia hold fast. In a thousand ways our fate is bound by the 
same lines that inter-weave through their structure. These others can not 
suffer alone, even if we want them to, nor even if they themselves want to. 
The contagion of their misery must some day send its blight into our veins; 
the palsy of their fear must grip our hearts in time. 

At the close of the war America was great in soul, great in hope and 
aspiration. Because of this it was cleaner in its domestic conduct and its 
moral standards were becoming more and more lofty. There was a warmth 
of feeling for all humanity and all humanity responded with its confidence 
and with its respect. Then came the night with its violent reaction and un- 
reason. We are a people naturally inclined toward idealism. The depression 
could not bind us for long. Today we are ascending. We are cleaning our 
own house. Our spirits are rising. But our souls can never feel the full 
breath of inspiration nor experience the full sense of rightness and right- 
eousness until! we stand forth to the world as a nation of people unafraid 
to go to the help of those who are afflicted. 

In taking our place in world affairs there is a measure of self protection. 
We shall be assisting in the protection of civilization against the forces of 
decay and superstition and destruction. But the supreme compensation will 
be in the spirtual satisfaction of doing right. 

Those who have so loudly clamored for isolation have been clever in their 
arguments. They have been clever with the cleverness of those who play 
to win. They have buried their heads in old documents from which they have 
quoted what seemed to suit their needs. On that score it needs only to be 
said that the policies held to be wise by the Founders of the Republic amply 
justify what the heart of America now desires to do but which her politicians 
refuse to do. Pious words have cloaked many a detestable cause, but they 
were never used to less credit than in holding America back from her mani- 
fest duty. 

Before the newly strengthened group of Progressive legislators thete 
opens a magnificent opportunity. Before them there is a clear duty. Upon 
them is a great and solemn obligation. 

The fidelity to the cause of human welfare that has given these men 
their progressive stamp is that which in its full application should lead them 
to pronounce to the world America’s determination to help the world to 
right itself and save itself. America must play her part; she must be help- 
ful everywhere and in every way. Wherever the issue is between right and 
wrong, between life and destruction, between progress and reaction, there 
our country belongs and there it must concern itself! 

In the great service rendered by that superman, Clemenceau, in his recent 
mission throughout the United States, his last words on the eve of his departure 
for his native land framed this significant - declaration: ‘‘A nation can not 
be great one day and small the other.” 
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In an article in the December number of “‘ The World Tomorrow,” John Dewey, 

in the course of discussing what he would do if he were a 
pond yp capitalist, raises a point that is of interest not only to the 
FORTH? employers whom he had in mind, but to the workers also. 

“Were I a capitalist,” says Mr. Dewey, “I should be kept 
awake nights more by the expectation of scientific discoveries than hy bolshe- 
vism and socialism. Suppose it were true that chemists had found a way to 
make gold and silver as cheap and common as tin and aluminum? What 
would happen to our existing economic regime? Suppose chemists succeed 
in finding ways to release the energies of the atom so that any group of indivi- 
duals can easily and cheaply have access to the energies and appliances which 
control production? Can anyone estimate the’ social consequences upon 
present capitalism based as it is upon control of machinery?” 

Perhaps there is not much reason to be worried about what might happen 
if scientists find out how to make gold and silver as cheap and common as tin 
and aluminum, but there are other possibilities more worthy of serious 
thought. Scientists have been forecasting an early discovery of the secrets 
of the atom and, if what they have been saying is true, the day that witnesses 
the release of atomic power will witness the most tremendous achievement of 
science. The world today is a world of power and machinery. Those who 
control power occupy positions of more importance than those ever occupied 
by any kings in world history. 

There is no need, perhavs, to say that any invention that would revolu- 
tionize either the uses or sources of power would upset a great deal of our 
industrial world and would, perhaps, bring into being a need for an entirely 
new kind of industrial relations. We need not speculate upon a problem 
as profound as that of the atom in order to indicate the importance of events 
that may impend. Much more likely is the success in the near future of an 
invention for the transmission of electrical energy without wires. It was but 
recently announced that experiments in this direction had proven so success- 
ful as to indicate an early possibility of development to the point of com- 
mercial usage. Perhaps even those most familiar with all of the problems 
of power transmission and with all of the uses of electric power will not be 
able to foretell the changes which wireless power transmission might entail. 
Even those who are intimately informed in relation to these things cari not 
fail to understand that changes of the utmost importance would take place. 

There are other inventions of astounding proportions that seem about to 
reach the stage of practical operation. It is quite evident that it is soon to be 
possible to transmit photographs across the ocean without wires. 

Industrial relations of all kinds are necessarily based on things as they are. 
It is too much to expect that mankind will ever be able to envision things 
as they are going to be, because, speaking of mankind generally, the human 
imagination is but a weak and faltering thing, and, even if it were not, there 
is in any event no accuracy of forecast as to things as they are to be. 

When the development of power from steam was made possible by the 
steam engine, there might have been some few who could imagine to some 
extent the changes that would ensue, but nobody could know what changes 
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would ensue. We must wait for great changes to come about before we can 
readjust relations to suit those changes, What we can do, and what Labor in 
particular strives to do, is to be as well informed as possible as to what is 
in the making and as to what are the possibilities of development, and to keep 
at all times an open mind, free to act in accordance with new conditions 
and new discoveries. 

It is the dead mind and the congealed movement that are endangered by 
social and industrial changes. 





If the United States Supreme Court sustains the findings of two federal 
courts, including the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals at St. Louis, the members of the United Leather 
Workers’ International Union in that city will be mulcted 
in damages, just as were the Hatters of Danbury. The St. Louis case 
is of the utmost importance, because if the contention made by the em- 
ployers in that case is sustained an entirely new and confiscatory principle 
will be written into the law of the land for the oppression of labor. A new 
and powerful advancement will have been made through judicial arrogation 
of power in the direction of employer autocracy. 

In the St. Louis case a permanent restraining order was granted by 
the district court and a master has been appointed and ordered to assess 
damages for alleged interference by the union with interstate commerce. - 
The case grew out of a strike of Local No. 66 of the Leather Workers in 
St. Louis. The Herkert & Meisel Trunk Co. applied for an injunction 
in the District Court of the United States for the Eastern Division of the 
Eastern Judicial District of Missouri. Application was made in the federal 
court on the ground that the company manufactured leather goods which 
were sold in interstate commerce and it alleged that picketing by the union 
prevented the company from employing other workmen to take the place of 
the strikers, and that, because of this, the company was unable to manu- 
facture goods required to fill orders destined for interstate shipment. 

Counsel for the Leather Workers contended that the case did not come 
within the jurisdiction of the federal court, because the strike was a purely 
local strike, not involving interstate activities. 

Upon the granting of a permanent restraining order the case was taken 
by the Leather Workers to the United States Court of Appeals, where Justice 
Sanborn with Justice Munger agreeing, affirmed the lower court, setting 
forth that: 

Manufacture of articles contracted or intended to go into interstate commerce 
constitutes part of same. That where tne purpose of the conspiracy is to prevent the 
manufacture of such articles, the inevitable effect is to interfere with interstate com- 
merce, and an intent to so interfere may be inferred and the conspirators estopped 
from denying that such was the actual intent. That the means of executing the conspiracy 
was unlawful. 

From the beginning the United States Leather Workers International 
Union, of which W. E. Bryan is general president, has associated itself with 
Local Union No. 66 in fighting the case. It can not be doubted that if the 
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decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals is permitted to stand, a new and 
powerful obstacle will have been placed in the way of labor’s progress and 
a new and amazing blow will have been struck at the exercise of rights, the 
inviolability of which has until now been sustained under the constitution. 
_ In appealing the case to the United States Supreme Court the Leather 
Workers’ Union takes the only course which can be pursued if the interests 
of labor are to be protected. In as much as the contentions set up by the 
leather workers in this case are similar to contentions raised in cases al- 
ready decided by the Supreme Court of the United States, there is much 
ground on which to expect an overthrow of the decision of the court of 
appeals in this case. Justice Stone, who presented a dissenting opinion 
in the case, undoubtedly came much nearer to expressing what must be the 
opinion of the United States Supreme Court, unless that higher tribunal 
turns right about face and repudiates its own doctrine. Justice Stone ex- 
pressed himself vigorously in his dissenting opinion, declaring that the 
record was barren of even a suggestion that there had existed any intent to 
affect interstate commerce. He asserts that the majority opinion endangers 
the absorption of the entire police powers of the state and he charges that 
his colleagues failed to follow the rulings of the United States Supreme 
Court. He further says what will be clear to every labor man who has fol- 
lowed court practices and who has endeavored to interpret the meaning of 
court decisions, that if the majority finding is correct every strike will be 
within the scope of the Sherman law. Justice Stone’s language was as follows: 
The record is entirely barren of even a suggestion that there existed here any actual 
intent to affect interstate commerce. The sole purpose of this strike was to benefit 
and strengthen the labor unions here involved. 
Nor is there a word of testimony tending to show that the respondents had any 
knowledge of or cared anything about whether the business of complainants was state 
or interstate in character. That consideration was unimportant to their purposes. 


There is most excellent precedent to confute Justices Sanborn and 
Munger in this case. In the case of Hammer vs. Daggenhart, which grew 
out of the child labor act of 1916, the court said: 


The making of goods and the mining of coal are not interstate commerce, nor does 
the fact that these things are to be afterwards shipped or used in interstate commerce 
make their production a part thereof. 


There is perhaps a finer distinction to be found in the decision of the 
court in the case of Coe vs. Errol, which revolved around the right of the state 
to tax logs intended for export. In this case the court held that even though it 
was the intention of the owner to export the logs, he might change his mind 
“and until actually put in motion, for some place out of the state, or committed 
to the carrier for transportation to such place, why may they not be regarded 
as still remaining a part of the general mass of property in the state?’’ The 
court went on to say that “‘until actually launched on its way to another state, 
or committed to a common carrier for transportation to such state, its destination 
is not fixed and certain.” 

In the case of Roland C. Heisler vs. Thomas Colliery Company et al., the 
supreme court has given its most recent views on this question. This deci- 
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sion was reached during the October term of 1922 and the opinion was de- 
livered by Justice McKenna. The case involved the right of the state of 
Pennsylvania to place a tax on anthracite coal which is produced in that 
state and in no other state in the union. The attack on the law was made on 
the grounds that inasmuch as anthracite coal enters into interstate commerce, 
a tax especially levied against that product is an interference with inter- 
state commerce and consequently in violation of the Sherman law. Because 
in this case, the court covers the ground so thoroughly and makes its reason- 
ing process so clear, we quote the following somewhat extended extract from 
the decision: 


We are unable to discern in the fact any materiality or pertinency, nor in the fact 
that Pennsylvania has a monopoly (if we may use the word) of the coal. Whether any 
statute or action of a state impinges upon interstate commerce depends upon the statute 
or action, not upon what is said about it or the motive which impelled it, and a tax 
upon articles in one state that are destined for use in another state can not be called a regu- 
lation of interstate commerce whether imposed in the certainty of a return from a monop- 
oly existing, or in the doubt and chances because of competition. The action of the state 
as a regulation of interstate commerce does not depend upon the degree of interference; 
it is illegal in any degree. 

We may, therefore, disregard the adventitious considerations referred to and their 
confusion, and by doing so we can estimate the contention made. It is that tne products 
of a state that have, or are destined to have a market in other states are subjects of inter- 
state commerce, though they have not moved from the place of their production or 
preparation. 

The reach and consequences of the contention repels its acceptance. If the possi- 
bility, or indeed, certainty of exportation of a product or article from a state determines 
it to be in interstate commerce before the commencement of its movement from the 
state, it would seem to follow that it is in such commerce from the instant of its growth 
or production, and in the case of coals, as they lie in the ground. The result would be 
curious. It would nationalize all industries, it would nationalize and withdraw from state 
jurisdiction and deliver to Federal commercial control the fruits of California and the 
south, the wheat of the west and its meats, the cotton of the south, the shoes of Massa- 
chusetts and the woolen industries of other states at the very inception of their produc- 
tion or growth, that is, the fruits unpicked, the cotton and wheat ungathered, hides and 
flesh of cattle yet ‘“‘on the hoof,’’ wool yet unshorn, and coal yet unmined because they 
are in varying percentages destined for and surely to be exported to states other than those 
of their production. 


The language of the court-is necessarily restrained. It finds that “the 
result would be curious.’’ As a.matter of fact, the result would be to upset 
pretty nearly our whole form of government and to reverse a great many of 
our most important practices, as well as to destroy some of our most funda- 
mental rights. In the Pennsylvania case the court finds that to permit such an 
interpretation of the law as is sought by the leather manufacturers in the 
St. Louis case, would be to nationalize all industries and to deliver to 
federal commercial control raw materials in every part of the country. Natu- 
rally, the court is solicitous that this should not be permitted to take place. 
If the court is equally solicitous that there shall be no such disruption and 
devastating result in connection with human beings, then there can be no 
doubt as to the outcome of the case involving the leather workers of St. 
Louis. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has not always seen humanity 
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and property with the same eye. Let it be hoped that in this instance, how- 
ever, the justice of the decision in the Pennsylvania case may be also the jus- 
tice of the opinion yet to be written in the St. Louis case. 





Labor’s non-partisan activities in the November elections have been described 
by its friends as the determining factor in the defeat of reac- 
> bse emma tionary candidates in both parties. Labor’s enemies have not 
VIEWS THE ; egg . 
RESULTS disputed its influence. We have been looking forward, 
however, to the dispassionate comment of unbiased observers 
whose analysis of the election is commonly accepted as historically accurate 
versions of the event. So far the political economists have given full credit 
to the influence of labor. It is particularly pleasing to read the 
election statement of Dr. Henry R. Seager, Professor of political economy 
at Columbia University, who says, with great care, that the vote of the 
wage-earners of the county “was perhaps even more influential’ than any- 
thing else as a factor in the election. 

“To a greater extent than in any previous election,” he says, ‘the 
wage earners of the country appear to have cast their votes for non-Republi- 
can candidates. The few exceptions to this statement—for example, the re- 
election of LaFollette and Johnson—merely serve to prove the rule, since 
both these senators had completely divorced themselves from their party 
on strictly labor issues.” 

Professor Seager’s statement deals specifically with the New York 
election and shows that it was the labor vote that swung the election to Smith 
as against Miller. This swing away from the Republican party on the part 
of Labor was not only the result of the anti-labor attitude of the state ad- 
ministration but was also the result of the anti-labor tendencies of the national 


Republican administration. 


There was among wage-earners, (says Professor Seager), a widespread conviction 
that the Republican administration at Washington was equally unsympathetic toward 
the policies which they nave most at heart with that of New York. The whole attitude 
assumed by the administration during the railroad shopmen’s strike, culminating as it did 
in the Attorney General’s application for the famous Daugherty injunction easily lent 
itself to this interpretation. 

No one who has not followed the long struggle of American labor leaders to curb 
the use of the injunction in labor disputes can understand the bitterness which the 
Attorney General’s application for this injunction aroused. The issue whether railroad 
strikes should be declared unlawful had been fought out in congress in 1920. The Cum- 
mins bill, having such a provision, had been definitely set aside in favor of the com- 
promise measure which became the Transportation Act of that year. This makes it the 
duty of employers and employes in the railroad industry ‘‘to exert every reasonable 
effort and adopt every available means to avoid any interruption of the operation of any 
carrier’ and the duty of the Railroad Labor Board ‘‘to make public’’ its findings when it 
determines after investigation that its decisions have been violated by either side, but 
there it stops. 

After full discussion congress had thus decided to rely on the pressure of informed 
public opinion to prevent or shorten railroad strikes, rather than on legal penalties. 

The injunction asked for by Mr. Daugherty and granted by Judge Wilkerson supplied 
what congress had been unwilling to supply. It prohibited the officers and members of the 
union from continuing their efforts to interrupt the shop work of the railroads. It forbade 
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picketing in any form. It even prohibited the union officials from issuing any orders or 
instructions or from expending any of the union funds in connection with the strike. 

From the point of view of organized labor it thus represented “government by 
injunction” in its most objectionable form. It practically declared any further effective 
prosecution of the strike unlawful, although congress, after long discussion, had been 
unwilling so to declare by statute. Moreover, it made violators of the “judge-made law” 
liable to the more summary procedure and penalties connected with prosecutions for 
contempt of court rather than to those attached to statutory offenses. And this was not 
all. In amending the Anti-Trust Act, in 1914, congress had inserted in the Clayton Act 
an express provision that injunctions prohibiting peaceful picketing and other actions 
which were included in the Daugherty injunction, should not be granted by the federal 
courts in labor disputes. The Daugherty prohibition thus appeared to the labor leaders 
to enjoin not only actions which congress had deliberately refused to make unlawful, 
but actions which congress had expressly said should not be enjoined. The action of the 
Attorney General was naturally viewed as the action of the administration. In the eyes of 
labor the administration stood convicted not only of hostility to the cause of Labor 
but of gross unfairness in applying to a new and inexperienced federal judge for an 
injunction which many able constitutional lawyers have condemned as going far beyond 
what the present state of the law justified. For it is one of the objectionable features 
of this weapon that it can be brotight into play and help to decide a contest, even though 
weeks or months or even years after a higher court may decide that its use in the form 
employed was without warrant of law. 

What will be the final fate of the Daugherty injunction no one yet knows. My 
purpose is not to praise it or condemn it, but merely to point out how it was viewed by the 
thoughtful wage-earners of the country. It was the finishing touch that alienated wage 
earners from their support of the Republican administration and insured the election not 
only of Smith in New York, but of many other non-Republican candidates throughout 
the country. 

The election was also an illustration of he oft-proved fact that the mass of American 
voters arrive at their conclusions not through careful ratiocination and fine-spun distinc- 
tions, but through sensing the personality of candidates and their reactions to the issues 
with which they are most deeply concerned. The careful demonstrations which Miller 
presented of the truly great service he nad rendered the state tarough his insistence on 
efficiency, through his handling of the traction issue, and through his fearless adherence 
to principle, carried little weight when opposed by Smith’s proved capacity to feel and 
think and act with the mass of his humbler fellow-citizens on the day-to-day issues of their 
lives. 

As the result shows, not only did Smith command a great following among the 
wage earners of the state, but a large proportion of the so-called independents of social 
workers, of small businéss men dissatisfied with existing conditions, and even of citizens 
with larger interests, attached their allegiance to him as on the whole the most promising 
standard bearer during the period that lies immediately before us. 


Professor Seager has produced an interesting and instructive opinion, but 
something is to be added which he doubtless overlooked. 

If Labor’s hostility was manifested toward more Republicans than 
Democrats it was not because of any party bias. It was because one party hap- 
pened to present more worthy candidates than did another, or because one 
party presented more faithless candidates than the other, as the case may be. 

Among the Republicans there were LaFollette, Johnson, Brookhart, and 
Pinchot, not to mention many others, such as Blaine in Wisconsin. It is not, 
as Professor Seager says, that these men had practically divorced themselves 
from their party, but that they more truly than some others stood for the 


real ideals upon which their party was founded. 
Labor is partisan to principles, not to parties. The success of November 
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7 was success for principles. American Labor’s great political strength is in 
its non-partisan political policy. No partisan party fight could have gained so 
magnificent a victory. Nothing but partisanship to principle could have 
brought about such magnificent, heartening triumph! 





The message of President Harding at the short session of congress, delivered, 
on December 8, was a curious document filled with pleas 
ao to the “lame ducks” to consider the ways of expediency. 
Certain portions of the message deal definitely with Labor. 
It is impossible to find in any of these portions that constructive thought 
which ought to characterize any outline of nat‘onal pol'cy in this particu- 
larly trying time. 

The President discusses the Railroad Labor Board, expresses the opinion 
that it ought to be abolished and that its duties ought to be taken over by 
a section of an enlarged Interstate Commerce Commission. The President 
is quite right in his tardy recognition of the fact that the Railroad Labor 
Board is a hopelessly unworkable piece of machinery. But his proposed sub- 
stiti te offers a cure which, if anything, would be worse than the present 
evil. 

The Railroad Labor Board, it is true, has partisans in its membership. 
That is to say, the railroad woikers nominate three members and the rail- 
road employers nominate three members. This, it should be said, is the 
saving grace of the Railroad Labor Board if it has any saving grace at all. 
Because of this the railroad workers are enabled to secure for themselves 
some protection against unrestrained and unintelligent oppressive decisions. 

It is not unlikely that what the President has in mind is that by giving 
the Interstate Commerce Commission jurisdiction over disputes between 
management and wage earners on railioads the wage earners will be deprived 
of opportunity to speak for themselves and will be the more easily subjected 
to decisions against which they would object and to which they could not 
willingly consent. In making this recommendation the President is going 
one step further in the direction of chaos and railroad inefficiency. Also, he 
is going one step further in the‘direction of autocratic compuls‘on and coercion. 

With the condition of railroad affairs what it is, the great need of the 
country is for measures that will improve railroad efficiency and beget honesty 
in railroad management and operation. There can be no great progress in 
that direction until there is an improvement in the relations between workers 
and employers. Every arrangement which increases the mistrust and de- 
creases the opportunity for direct contact between workers and employers 
makes for increased inefficiency and an added burden of cost to the country 
as a whole. 

Those who at present dominate the political administration of the 
country are evidently driving as hard as they can in the direction of rail- 
road ruination. Because they allow themselves to be blinded by antagonism 
to the organizations of workers they do not see the great evils which are 
developing because of the course they pursue. The proposed arrangement 
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under which jurisdiction over railroad industrial disputes would be given to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is absolutely indefensible and if con- 
gress has any intelligent understanding of railroad problems the President’s 
recommendation will not be sanctioned. 

It is difficult to characterize the President's reference to labor in con- 
nection with his discussion of recent strikes. He speaks of the coal and rail- 
read strikes as having had “no excuse for their beginning and less justifi- 
cation for their delayed settlement,” and then he says “but labor was in- 
sistent on holding to the war heights and heedless forces of reaction sought 
the prewar levels and both were wrong.’ This may perhaps be the presi- 
dential conception of the situation and of what took place, but it is never- 
theless far removed from the actualities. Surely, from somewhere among 
the great sources of information at his hand he could have got a better state- 
ment than the one quoted. In the case of the 1ailroad shop workers it was 
because the demands of the ‘‘heedless forces of reaction’’ found sanction 
by the Railroad Labor Boaid that the railroad workers were compelled to 
cease work in protest. In the case of the coal miners, the stoppage of work 
was made unavoidable by the absolute refusal of the mine owners to live 
up to the terms of their contract which provided for the negotiations of a 
new agreement prio: to the expiration of the old one. 

In his discussion of constitutional amendments many persons will find 
ground for the belief that the President is playing politics. While he favors 
in his message the constitutional amendment to provide for the regulation 
of child labor and a constitutional amendment to “restrict the issue of tax 
exempt securities,” he is careful to indicate a disapproval of any further 
amendments. 

Of course the President is not unaware of the proposed amendment to 
abolish the electoral college and to provide for the direct election of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, and he doubtless is not unmindful of the possible 
political consequence. 

Trade unionists generally will agree with the condemnation of the 
propaganda of revolution which continues to be manifested throughout the 
country, but they are not likely to subscribe to the presidential demand for 
the registration of all aliens. It savors too much of the European secret 
police and of the terrorism and tyranny which has inevitably been the con- 
comitant of secret police methods. 

The demands of the farmers for adequate relief from conditions for 
which they ate not responsible and the support given to these demands by the 
labor movement and by those of progressive, constructive political views, 
doubtless moved the President to make a plea for agriculture. The message 
is bound to leave the impression, however, that in formulating his proposal 
for 1elief he. took counsel more frequently and more seriously with his golf 
partners than he did with those who actually represent the farmeis and who 
consequently know what are the needs of the farmers. 

Those who do not examine beneath the surface may easily enough 
conclude that the message is a worthy document of constructive value. 
Those who are painstaking enough and who are sufficiently interested in the 
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welfare of our country and of the masses of our people to examine beneath 
the surface and between the lines must conclude that the message, where 
it is not positively destructive and blindly reactionary, is mere talk and 
word juggling. 





The appointment of Pierce Butler to be an associate justice of the United 

States Supreme Court is one of the longest steps yet taken 
eit cinene by President Harding back to what he calls “normalcy.” 

Pierce Butler was not well known in the east. when the 
appointment was made. Most of the eastern journals were momentarily at 
a loss for comment upon this unknown quantity. Middle westerners were, 
however, better informed. Pierce Butler belongs in the class called reaction- 
ary. There are a number of things about him which ought to be generally 


known. 
Butler is a regent of the University of Minnesota. As such it is reliably 


reported that he has been continuously antagonistic toward professors of 
liberal mind and that he has been “‘illiberal and domineering.” 

For one of the most interesting sidelights on Pierce Butler we are in- 
debted to the Duluth Labor World, from which the following extract from 
an editorial is quoted: 

Pierce Butler was for a time a close personal friend of the late Governor John A. 
Johnson of Minnesota, who appointed him on the board of regents of the state university. 
That friendship was considerably cooled before Governor Johnson died. The coolness 
began in this way. There had been thefts in the office of the state oil inspector. An 
appointee of Governor Johnson was first found to be short in a considerable amount. 
He made good tine shortage and on account of the strong influence of his friends in Ram- 
sey County he was not otherwise punished. 

The public examiner continued the investigation of the oil inspection department 
and found that thefts had been going on for many years. The Republican oil inspector 
who served immediately before Governor Johnson’s appointee was also found to be short 
in a large amount. The discovery of the shortage was made too late to collect from his 
resources of property, but it was found that the state was in a measure still protected 
by his surety bond, which was only in the sum of $5,000. 

Governor Johnson ordered that the attorney general proceed to collect under the 
bond. The surety company attempted to wiggle out of it. It recognized it had no chance 
at all in court, so it employed Pierce Butler, Governor Johnson’s personal friends, as its 
attorney in this one case. He appeared before the governor toargue for his new client. 
The attorney general was present as were also the public examiner and other interested 
state officials. 

When the governor had heard all the arguments he turned to Mr. Butler and said: 
“Pierce, are you regularly retained by this surety company?” Mr. Butler said that he 
was not and admitted it was his first case for that company. ‘‘Then you should not 
have taken the case,” quickly added the governor with some heat. ‘‘You and I are 
warm personal friends and I am prompted to believe that that fact determined your 
presence here. You haven’t a foot to stand on and you know it as well as I do. I am sur- 
prised at you.” 

Mr. Butler had nothing to say in reply. He left the governor’s office a shamed 
man, and from hence forth there was lacking the old-time warmth in their friendship. 


But there is something more important than this, illuminating though 
it is. It is generally understood that one of Pierce Butler’s hobbies is the 
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study of railroad valuations. That is set forth as his specialty in the legal 
profession. 

When a man whose life has been marked by corporation leanings and 
sympathies and alliances takes to the study of railroad valuation or rail- 
road rate-making it is fair to suspect that his conclusions in his favored field 
will be tinged with the point of view of the corporations in that field. 

Pierce Butler, as an expert on railroad valuation, would logically be a 
railroad expert on that question. 

Within a short time the United States Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission must complete its valuation of the physical property of the railroads. 
It is assured as a fact in advance that this valuation will be promptly con- 
tested in the courts by the railroads, no matter what the figures may be. 

In due course of time the court contests will reach the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

And there will be Pierce Butler, the valuation expert! 

We shall not prolong the argument, but we do ask one question: 

Is there anything fore-handed about the appomtment of Pierce Butler 
to be associate justice of the United States Supreme Court? 





Washington has seldom been compelled to witness a proceeding more devoid 

of fairness than the hearings before the House Judiciary 
padbencr era Committee on the Daugherty impeachment resolution. 
BITTERED BY BIAS 

The attitude of the committee from the very beginning was 
one of distinct hostility to the impeachment proceedings. The manner in 
which the committee first sought to rush, then to postpone, and then again to 
rush the hearings appeared to most observers as calculated to serve not only 
the interests of the Attorney General but the political interests of a number 
of congressmen. 

When the hearings finally were begun the attitude of Chairman Volstead 
and his friends on the committee toward witnesses indicated a desire to con- 
duct something more in the nature of an inquisition than an inquiry. Wit- 
nesses were brow-beaten, antagonized, and ‘wherever possible humiliated. If 
there had been at any time in the minds of those committee members who 
were active in the proceedings anything approaching a judicial point of view 
it was totally lacking while the hearings were being held. If there remained 
anything which could be more indicative of a lack of judicial poise it was the 
announcement of Chairman Volstead, after witnesses had been heard on only 
one out of fourteen counts, to the effect that judging by what had been pre- 
sented there was nothing to the charges. 

It may be significant that four members of the committee, including Chair- 
man Volstead, are lame ducks who failed of re-election in November. It is not 
necessary to imagine that any of these lame ducks hope for future judiciary 
appointments in order to understand their attitude in these hearings. Never-- 
theless it is impossible to avoid speculation as to the kind of judges such bit- 
terly partisan men would be in the event Mr. Daugherty should see fit to 
recommend them for such positions. 

Not less regrettable and deplorable than the conduct of the hearings 
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was the reporting of the event in the daily papers. With a few notable excep- 
tions the press presented no adequate picture of the demeanor and tactics 
of the committee but left the country to draw the wholly incorrect inference 
that Mr. Daugherty was a much persecuted individual in whose behalf 
committee members of lofty ideals were seeking to secure justice and fairness. 

The greate1 part of the press in this instance has been guilty of flagrant 
betrayal of a public trust. Whether this is due to immaturity or inexperience 
on the part of reporters actually working at the hearings or to something less 
easily discerned it is impossible to say. It is such work as that done in con- 
nection with these hearings that destroys faith in the newspapeis and works 
irreparable injury not only to the newspapers themselves but to the whole 
cause of truth. 

What is to be the outcome of the matter can not be conjectured at this 
time because as these lines are written the committee has not determined 
upon a final course following the wholly justified withdrawal of Congressman 
Kellar from the proceedings. The President of the American Federation of 
Labor and others presented evidence of which they had knowledge in rela- 
tion to the protest against the appointment of William J. Burns by Mr. 
Daugherty as chief of the secret service force of the Department of Justice. 
It was at the conclusion of the hearing on this count that Congressman Kellar 
withdrew after having up to that point exhibited much patience and forbear- 


ance. 
Whatever may be the outcome of the hearings it is certain that the con- 


duct of the Attorney General can neither be explained nor expunged by a bit- 
terly partisan congressional committee. 





Employment, as empioyers would have it, is something offered by them 
to workers. Employment, to employers, has meant the purchase of something 
which would result in profit. Employment, to employers, has been a means to 
an end. It has been an impersonal thing, like buying steel, and the aim 
has been to secure the best possible terms. 

Employment, to workers, has been and is, vastly different. Employ- 
ment, to workers, is the means of sustaining life. Workers have labor power 
to contribute to society. The reward which they secure for their labor power 
fixes the manner in which they may live. By the day’s pay is measured the 
meagerness or the fullness of life for them. The wage is translated immediately 
into pounds of meat, suits of clothes, rental of homes, snatches of rest and 
pleasure and glimpses into books of learning. 

Employment to the employer is the basis of profits. Employment to the 
workers is life. These viewpoints conflict from opposite angles. They will 
conflict so long as industry is conducted for profit alone. This conflict will not 
be ended by statute law. It can neither be argued out of existence nor legis- 
lated out of existence. Learned men, like Governor Allen, may try, but learned 
men have through all time attempted to deny truth and disown facts. Learned 
men laughed at Fulton and his steamship, they laughed at Newton and they 
persecuted Gallileo. 





1922 Condensed Labor Record 


Compiled by JULIAN PIERCE 


Here are set forth the important happenings in the trade union movement and in the 
realm of affairs of direct interest to the trade union movement, during 1922. 


ANTI-STRIKE BILLS 


January 4.—Samuel Gompers in Philadelphia ad- 
dress mobilizes labor leaders against enact- 
ment of New York Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions Law. 

January 5.—Samuel Gompers warns employing in- 
terests of New York that they are “playing with 
fire” in attempting to enact industrial relations 
court bill. } 

January 10.—New York Board of Trade and Trans- 
portation declares in favor of anti-strike legisla- 
tion. 

February 7.—New York senate committee on labor 
introduces industrial relations bil] designed to 
prevent strikes and lockouts. 

February 8.—New York Board of Trade bill for 
state industrial commission, with sweeping 
powers to prevent strikes and lockouts and to 
supervise labor unions, introduced in New York 
legislature. 

March 1.—Samuel Gompers opposes Duell-Miller 
anti-strike and compulsory arbitration bill 
before joint Labor and industries committee 
of New York legislature. 

March 3.—New York Assembly Labor and Indus- 
= Committee kills Duell-Miller anti-strike 


INJUNCTIONS 


January 2.—Supreme Court Justice McPhillips 
(New York), cites John T. Burk: and Frank 
Barry, President and Vice-President of Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite, and 
Paper Mill Workers’ Union, for contempt of 
court in connection with injunction issued on 
demand of International Paper Company 
restraining officials of the union from strike 
activities; Justice McPhillips fines a striker 
$50 for throwing snowball at strikebreaker. 

January 5.—Judge Morley (Denver, Colo.), sen- 
tences twenty-seven packing plant strikers 
(including one woman) to jail for from one to 
sixty days for refusing to obey a court order 
to return to work pending settlement of wage 
dispute by Colorado Industrial Commission. 

January 8.—Supreme Court Justice Hinckley (New 
York) issues injunction restraining strike activi- 
ties of International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union. 

January 12.—Supreme Court Justice Wagner (New 
York) enjoins New York Garment Manufactu- 
rers from conspiring to violate collective agree- 
ment with International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers’ Union. 

January 19.—Justice Wagner (Supreme Court of 
New York) refuses injunction restraining strik- 
ing embroidery workers from picketing; de- 
clares picketing is lawful. 

January 29.—Judge Hamft (St. Paul, Minn.), 
enjoins members of St. Paul Typographical 
Union from continuing strike activities for 
forty-four-hour week. 


January 29.—Samuel Gompers declares judges can 
do nothing to make an industrial injunction 
a lawful process. 

January 31.—Justice Swade (Supreme Court of 
New Jersey), affirms lower court injunction 
res picketing with comment that in 
peaceful picketing there is tne element of 
intimidation. - 

January 31.—Judge Reynolds (Painesville, Ohio), 
sustains injunction restraining striking gar- 
ment workers from picketing struck plant. 

February 1.—Minnesota Supreme Court sustains 
injunction restraining striking ter employes 
from picketing and conveying information that 
theatre is unfair; court holds free speech is sub- 
ject to injunction when property rights are 
involved. ‘ 

February 26.—Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor urges workers to ignore 
injunctions prohibiting exercise of lawful and 
guaranteed rights. 

March 16.—Circuit Judge Caldwell (Newport, 


Ky.), enjoins officers of state militia on strike 
duty from interfering with strike meetings and 
soldiers from intimidating and tareatening 
strikers and removing property from union 
headquarters. 

April 10.—Federal Judge McClintic grants West 


Virginia coal operators. injunction restraining 
union miners from “interfering’’ with free com- 
petition of workers for jobs. 

April 11.—Federal Judge McClintic grants West 
Virginia coal operators injunction restraining 
union miners from attempting to organize 
non-union miners and ordering abandonment of 
Mingo County strikers’ tent colony. 

April 13.—Federal Judge Rose (Baltimore), dis- 
solves temporary injunction restraining strik- 
ing Western Maryland Railroad shop workers 
and maintenance-of-way employes from acts of 
violence. 

April 18.—U. S. Circuit Judge Knapp vacates Judge 
McClintic’s injunction forbidding maintenance 
of Mingo County strikers’ tent colony. 

April 19.—Judge Burkey of the common pleas 
court (Pennsylvania), issues injunction restrain- 
ing officers of United Mine Workers from hold- 
ing meetings with miners on or in the vicinity 
of property owned by four of the largest coal 
companies in Somerset, Pa. 

April 21.—<Appellate Division, Supreme Court of 
New York, upholds injunction restraining New 
York photo-engravers’ union from striking. 

April 24.—Hooversville (Pa.), coal companies re- 
vive three-year old injunction restraining trade 
union organizers from entering the district 
and from “interfering” with the companies. 

April 25.—Federal Judge McClintic issues injunction 
restraining United Mine Workerg of America 
from efforts to unionize coal fields. 

May 2.—Judge Tanner (Superior Court of Rhode 
Island), issues injunction forbidding officers, 
members and agents of United Textile Warkers 


(79) 
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of America from “interfering” with employes 
of struck textile companies. 

May 3.—Judge Tanner (Superior Court of Rhode 
Island), issues three injunctions enjoining 
strikers from interfering with business or em- 
ployes of struck textile concerns. 

May 11.—Judge Tanner (Superior Court of Rhode 
Island), issues injunction forbidding officers and 
members of textile workers union from “inter- 
tering” with business or employes of Interlaken 


Mills. 

May 11.—Federal Judge Baker (West Virginia), 
issues injunction restraining railroad unions 
from “interfering” with movement of Western 
Railroad Company’s trains in West Virginia. 

June 5.—Judge Tanner (Superior Court of Rhode 
Island), issues injunction forbidding the B. B. 
and R. Knight Company from evicting textile 
strikers’ families from company houses in 
Providence, R. 1. 

June 7.—Judge Tanner (Supefior Court of Rhode 
Island), issues injunction demanded by French 
Worsted Company forbidding striking spinners 
from patrolling or picketing in the vicinity of 
struck plant. 

June 12.—Federal Judge Sater (Ohio), issues in- 
junction restraining United Mine Workers in 
Harrison and Jefferson Counties from “inter- 
tering” with coal stripping operations in two 
counties. 

June 13.—Superior Court Judge Barrows (Provi- 
dence, R. I.), issues injunction prohibiting 
members or agents of United Textile Workers 
from picketing struck textile plants in Paw- 
tucket. 

June 19.—Federal Judge McClintic (West Virginia), 
issues injunction restraining officials and mem- 

_ bers of United Mine Workers from trying to 
' “prevent” workmen from going to the coal 
mines in the Kanawha fields. 

June 21.—Judge Thompson (Pennsylvania), issues 
injunction restraining officials and members of 
United Mine Workers from “interfering” with 
operations of Scott Coal Company of Pitts- 
burgh. 

June 22.—New Jersey judge issues injunction pro- 
hibiting Patterson striking loom fixers and 
twisters from picketing shop of Henry Doherty 
Silk Company. 

June 25.—Judge Barrows (Rhode Island), issues 
injunction restraining officers, members, and 
agents of United Textile Workers from picketing 
struck plants in Pawtucket, R. I. 

July 2.—President McMahon of United Textile 
Workers is arrested for contempt of court for 
violation of Judge Barrow’s anti-picketing in- 
junction in Pawtucket (R. i.), textile strike. 

July 6.—Federal Judge English (East St. Louis, 
Ill.), issues injunction forbidding striking rail- 
way shopmen from “hindering” employes of 
Illinois Central Railroad and from “unlawful’’ 


picketing. 

July 8.—Federal Judge Carpenter (Illinois), issues 
injunction forbidding striking railway shopmen 
from picketing railway shops at Aurora, III. 

July 8.—Federal Judge Wade (Iowa), issues in- 
junctiens restraining striking railway shopmen 
from picketing railroad shops in Iowa. __ 

July 8.—Federal Judge Fitzhenry (Illinois), issues 


injunction demanded by Chicago, Burlington 


& Quincy Railroad restraining striking shop- 
men from picketing Beardstown and Galesburg 
Railway shops. 

July 8.—Federal Judge Foster (New Orleans), is- 
sues injunction demanded by Southern Pacific 
Railroad restraining striking shopmen from 
picketing. 

July 8.—Sheriff Shaw (Connellsville, Pa.), prohibits 
striking shopmen from picketing Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad shops. 

July 10.—Circuit Judge Valentine (Davis, W. Va.), 
issues injunction demanded by coal operators 
restraining eight locals of United Mine Workers 
from “interfering” with the “‘business” of the 
company. ‘ 

July 11.—Federal Judge North (Michigan), issues 
injunction demanded by Grand Trunk Railroad 
restraining strking shopmen from picketing. 

July 12.—Federal Judge Peck (Cincinnati), issues 
injunction demanded by Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad restraining striking shopmen from 


picketing. 

July 15.—Federal Judge Westenhaver (Ohio), issues 
injunctions demanded by Erie and Pennsyl- 
vania Railroads, Meadville Machine Com- 
pany and A. S. Hecker Company, contractors, 
Cleveland, Ohio, restraining striking shopmen 
from picketing. 

July 15.—Federal Judge Maxwell (Tonowanda, 
Pa.), issues injunction demanded by Lehigh 
Valley Railroad restraining striking shopmen 
from picketing. 

July 15 —Federal Judge McDowell (Lynchburg, 
Va.), issues injunction demanded by Virginian, 
and Norfolk & Western Railroads restraining 
striking shopmen from picketing. 

July 16.—Federal Judge Connor (Raleigh, N. C.), 
issues injunction demanded by Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad restraining striking shopmen from 
picketing. 

July 17.—United States Court (Cincinnati), issues 
injunction demanded by Big Four Railroad 
restraining striking shopmen from picketing. 

july. 17.—Federal Judge Westenhaver issues in- 
junction demanded by Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad restraining striking shopmen from 
picketing. 

July 18.—Federal Judge Tuttle (Detroit, Mich.), 
issues injunction demanded by Pere Marquette 
Railroad prohibiting striking shopmen from 
picketing. 

July 18.—Federal judges issue injunctions (at New 
Orleans, St. Louis, Cleveland, Springfield, 
Ill., and Hammond, Ind.), demanded by Louis- 
ville & Nashville, Southern Pacific, Trans- 
ervey y 7M hig ne er Pacific, Balti- 
more 0; cago, Burlington & Quincy, 
Erie, Monon & Chicago and Indiana ewer 
ern Railroads restraining striking shopmen 
from picketing. 

July 19.—Federal Judge Thomas (Connecticut), is- 
sues injunction demanded by New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad restraining strik- 
ing shopmen from picketing. 

July 19.—Federal Judge Cochran issues injunction 
demanded by Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad 

striking shopmen from picketing. 


restraining : 
July 19.—Federal Judge Denison (Michigan), issues 
injunction demanded by Pere Marquette Rail- 








_ restraining striking shopmen from picket- 


July m9. —Federal Judge Sheppard (Pensacola, 
Fla.), issues injunction demanded by Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad restraining striking 
shopmen from picketing. 

July 19. em Judge Clayton issues injunction 
demanded by Florida East Coast Railroad re- 
straining striking shopmen from picketing. 

July 24.—Federal Judge Baker (Indianapolis), is- 
sues injunctions demanded by Wabash, Balti- 
more & Ohio, Chicago & Erie, Pan-handle, 
Fort Wayne Division of Pennsylvania, Louis- 
ville & Nashville, Southern, Indiana Harbor 
Belt Line and Lake Erie & Western Railroads 

restraining striking shopmen from picketing. 

pet 3 31 —Federal Judge Clayton (Jacksonville, 

Fla.), issues injunction demanded by Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad restraining striking shop- 
men from picketing. 

August 1.—Federal Judge Tuttle (Detroit, Mich. ich), 
issues injunction demanded by Wabash Rail 
og restraining striking shopmen from picket- 


pm "2.—United States District Court (Pitts- 
burgh), issues injunction demanded by Pitts- 
burgh & Erie Railroad restraining striking 
shopmen from picketing. 

August 4.—Federal Judge Dickinson (Philadelphia), 
issues injunction demanded by Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad gga “violence” by striking 
railway shop 

August 3 Federal . Judge McClintic (Charleston, 
W. Va.), issues ‘injunction demanded by Vir- 
ginian Railroad and Chespaeake & Ohio Rail- 

egy restraining striking shopmen from picket- 


pom. 5.—Federal Judge Hazel (Buffalo), issues in- 
junction demanded by Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Railroad restraining striking shop- 
men from picketing. 

August 9.—Superior Court Judge O’Connell (Massa- 
chusetts), issues injunction prohibiting strik- 
ing textile workers from marching, parading 
or loitering in the vicinity of tne mills of F. 
Slater & Company or at the home of any em- 
ploye of the mills or maintaining pickets or 
intimidating employes. 

August 9.—Federal Guedes Rogers (Buffalo), issues 
injunction demanded by New York Central 
Railroad restraining striking shopmen from 
picketing. 

August 10. —United States Court (Scranton, Pa.), 
issues injunction demanded by Central Railroad 
of New Jersey restraining striking shopmen from 
picketing 

August 12.— Federal Judge Gibson (Pittsburgh), 
issues injunction demanded by Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie Railroad restraining striking shop- 
men from picketing. 

August 15.—Federal Judge Sessions (Grand Rapids, 
Mich.), issues injunction demanded by Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad restraining 
striking shopmen from picketing. 

August 15.—Federal Judge Sater (Columbus, Ohio), 
issues injunction demanded by Hocking Val- 
ley Railroad restraining striking shopmen 
from picketing 

ar 16.—United States District Court (Asheville, 

N. C.), issues injunction demanded by Southern 
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Railroad restraining shopmen from picketing. 

August 16.—United States Court (Pittsburgh), 
issues injunction demanded by Pittsburgh 
& Connellsville Railroad restraining striking 
shopmen from picketing. 

August 17.—Brotherhood of Railroad Station Em- 
ployes appeal to the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Portland (Me.), against the injunction of Fed- 
eral Judge Hale restraining station employes 
from calling strikes in accordance with union 
instructions 

et 18.—Federal Judge Bodine (Trenton, 

tt .), issues injunction demanded by Dela- 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad re- 
brat striking shopmen from picketing. 

August 18. —Superior Court Judge Keating (Boston, 

Mass.), issues injunction demanded by Boston 

& Albany Railroad restraining striking shop- 


men from we) > icketing. 
August 18.—Federal Judge yar An 
issues injunction demanded by Bessemer 


Lake Erie Railroad restraining ” striking ae 
men from picketing. 

August 19.—Federal Judge Ray (Utica, N. Y.), 
issues injunction demanded by New York 
Central Railroad restraining striking shopmen 
from picketing. 

August 20.—Southern Railway officials announce 
that fed eral courts in Virginia and Georgia 
have issued injunctions restraining strikers 
from ‘ papell with the operation of the 


railroa 

August 22. te nederal Judge Baker (Indianapolis), 
issues injunction demanded by Southern Rail- 
— restraining striking shopmen from picket- 


poe 23.—Federal Judge Waddill (Richmond, 
Va.), issues injunction prohibiting striking 
railway shopmen from “interfering’’ with South- 
ern Railway employes or movements of trains 
and from “stationing more than one picket 
within 200 yards” of any station, shop or 
round-house of the company. 

August 25.—Federal Judge Bodine (Trenton, N. J.), 
issues injunction demanded by Lackawanna 
Railroad restraining striking shopmen from 
picketing. 

August 31.—Federal Judge Witmer (Sunbury, 
Pa.), issues injunction demanded by Central 
Railroad of New Jersey restraining striking 
shopmen from unreasonable picketing. 

August 31.—United States Court (Meridian, Miss.), 
issues injunctions demanded by New Orleans 

Northeastern, bama & Vicksburg and 
Mississippi Central Railroads restraining strik- 
ing shopmen from picketing. 

September 1.—Federal Judge Wilkerson (Chicago), 
issues injunction on Attorney General Daugh- 
erty’s request restraining striking railroad 
shopmen from ex their legal and con- 
stitutional rights in condutcing the strike. 

September 4.—Federal Judge Ross (Memphis, 
Tenn.), charges Jacob Cohen, :ditor of Mem- 
phis Labor Review, with contempt of court for 
violating “letter and spirit” of Judge Ross’ 
injunction demanded by Illinois Central and 
Yazoo and Mississippi Valley Railroads; Cohen 
published an article in which the stri e-breakers 
were called “scabs.” 

September 6.—Harry Edwards and Joseph McCune 
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(Pittsburgh), are arrested on contempt of 
court charge for alleged violation of injunction 
issued on the demand of Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. 

September 6.—United States District Court (Char- 
leston, W. Va.), sentences Emmet Wyant to six 
months in jail for contempt of court for alleged 
violation of an injunction issued on demand of 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad. 

September 11.—President J. T. Carey, International 
Brotherhood of Papermakers, declares that 
during the fifteen months strike against the 
International Paper Company judges have is- 
sued eight injunctions restraining trade union- 
ists from ordinary strike activities, including 
walking on th streets, at a tim: when men 
working as strike-breakers would be going to 
and from their employment. 

September 11.—Chancellor Garvin (Chattanooga, 
Tenn.), issues injunction demanded by Miller 
Manufacturing Company restraining striking 
garment workers from picketing or displaying 
strike notices in vicinity of struck plant. 

September 18.—Federal Judge Ross (Memphis, 
Tenn.), sentences Jacob Co en, : ditor of Mem- 
phis Labor Review, to six months in jail and 
$1,000 fine for contempt of court on charge of 
violating Judge Ross’ injunction issued on de- 
mand of Illinois Centraland Yazoo & Mississippi 
Railroads in connection with shopmen’s strike; 
Cohen published an article in which the strike- 
breakers were called “scabs.” 

September 18.—Federal Judge McClintic (West 
Virginia), issues injunction pronibiting payment 
of check off to the United Mine Workers 
by coal companies in the Kanawha fields who 
signed Cleveland agreement. 

September 23.—Federal Judge Ross (Memphis, 
Tenn.), charges G. V. Sanders, editor of Mem- 
phis Press, with cont mpt of court for criticiz- 
ing Judge Ros;’ sentence of Jacob Cohen to six 
months in jail and $1,000 fine for contempt of 


Martin 


court. 
November 22.—Superior Court Judge 
* (Massachusetts), issues injunction demanded by 
Talbot Clothing Company of Boston restrain- 
ing Amalgamated Clothing Workers from 


seeking to “impose’’ union shop conditions 
upon the company and from visiting employes 
for purpose of trying to induce them to leave 
or not to enter the company’s employment. 


MINIMUM WAGE FOR.WOMEN 


January 2.—Massachusetts employers open fight 
on minimum wage law for women, claiming 
$12 a week for working girls is too much. 

January 12.—California manufacturers’ association 
demands that women’s minimum wage be re- 
duced from $16 to $12.50 per week. 

March 18.—Massachusetts minimum wage com- 
mission rejects manufacturers’ wage scale which 
provides $11.40 weekly wage for working 
women. 

May 1.—Massachusetts minimum wage commis- 
sion establishes $13.50 weekly wage for paper 
box workers and $14 for women’s clothing 
workers and clerks in retail stores. 

May 14.—California minimum wage commission 
fixes weekly wages for women and girl em- 


ployes in retail department stores at $14 per 
week. 

May 20.—Kansas Court of Industrial Relations 
fixes minimum wage for women workers in 
laundries and factories at $11 and in mercantile 
establishments at $10.50. 

June 19.—Massachusetts minimum wage commis- 
sion increases minimum wage for women em- 
ployed in laundries 75 per cent. 

June 29.—Washington (D. C.), minimum wage 
board refuses demand of merchants to reduce 
women’s minimum wage from ‘$16.50 to $11.25 
per week. 


STRIKES 


January 3.—Chicago Building Trades Council 
calls strike for enforcement of Landis Building 
Trades Award. 

January 14.—International Photo-Engravers’ Union 
of America maintains forty-four-hour week 
and union wages against national drive of em- 
ployer engravers for forty-eight-hour week and 
wage reductions. 

January 16.—Richmond, Portsmouth, and Norfolk 
(Va.), street railway employes strike against 
wage reduction. 

January 16.—Philadelphia leather workers organize 
and win strike against wage cuts and longer 
workday. 

January 18.—Fifty-five thousand New York ladies’ 
garment workers win strike against wage cut, 
piece work and forty-ninerhour week. 

January 20.—Representatives of the United Mine 
Workers of America charge impending coal 
strike up to coal operators who are inclined 
to scrap agreement. 

January 26.—Ninety per cent of striking packing 
house workers vote to continue the strike de- 
clared on December 5 by the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America. 

January 30.—A state-wide walkout of industrial 
workers against wage reduction order of Rhode 
Island manufacturers is issued by the National 
Executive Committee of Textile Workers’ 
Union. 

February 3.—Rhode Island textile workers strike 
against 20 per cent wage cut. 

February 13.—Over 40,000 New England mill work- 
ers strike against wage reductions and longer 
work day. 

February 18.—United Mine Workers of America 
vote to strike on April 1 unless mine operators 
consent to collective bargaining to adjust 
mine workers’ demands for 20 per cent wage 
increase for anthracite miners and to maintain 
present bituminous wage scale. 

February 21.—Armed guards and police in Paw- 
tucket (R. I.), fire on textile strikers, murder- 
ing one and injuring many 

February 22.—Rhode Island ‘textile manufacturers 
refuse to arbitrate hours and wages question 
involved in textile strike. 

February 28.—New York Union Newspaper Press- 
men declare unauthorized strike against Man- 
ton award. 

March 1.—Cleveland organized building trades 
strike against master builders’ wage reduction. 

March 8.—Eight thousand Pawtuxet Valley (R. I.), 
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textile workers join trade unions as result of tex- 
tile strike. 

March 9. —Western Pennsylvania anthracite operat- 
ors reject collective bargaining in wage dispute. 

March 12.—Samuel Gompers in address to striking 
textile workers in Providence (R. I.), tells them 
that the resources of the American Federation 
of Labor are behind them. 
March 14.—Sheriff Andrews (Rhode Island), forbids 
striking textile workers from mass picketing. 
March 15.—Erie railroad shopmen at Dunmore 
(Pennsylvania), strike against contracting out 
repair work. 

March 15.—One thousand Boston union molders 
strike against wage cut. 

March 17.—Coal operators of central bituminous 
fields reject Secretary of Labor Davis’ recom- 
ae Mad collective bargaining to settle 


March’ 1 mnited Mine Workers of America offi- 
cials issue strike order for April 1. 

March 21.—Lawrence (Mass.), textile werkers 
strike against wage reduction. 

March 21.—American Hide and Leather Company 
workers (New York), strike against wage 
reduction. 

March 23.—Federated shopcrafts employes of 
Western Maryland Railroad strike against con- 
tracting out repair work. 

March 25.—Employes of contractors of Western 
Maryland Railroad strike against contracting 
out system. 

March 27.—Fifteen thousand Lawrence (Mass.), 
textile workers strike against wage reduction. 

April 1.—United Mine Workers of America strike in 
anthracite and bituminous fields against wage 
seteetaats non-union shop and other griev- 


nces. 

April 7.—Five thousand non-union Somerset County 
(Pa.), coal miners strike against independent 
operators’ 1917 wage scale. 

April 19.—Pawtuxet Valley (R. I.), mill owners re- 
fuse to meet committee representing strikers 
to discuss terms of strike settlement. 

April 30.—Acting for Pawtuxet Valley mill owners 
deputy sheriff serves eviction notices on families 
of strikers in company houses. 

May 9. —Utica, (N. Y.), painters and decorators 
win year’s strike for union shop and wage 
increase. 

May 16.—Woonsocket (R. I.), textile workers strike 
because mill management refers to striking spin- 
ners as “anarchists and revolutionists.” 

May ies thousand Cincinnati shoemakers 
strike. 

May 22.—Two thousand Perth Amboy (N. Tb 
smelting, asphalt and copper workers win wage 
increase strike. 

May 23. —President of Logan County (W. Va.), 
coal operators association declares that Logan 
County coal operators paid $61,000 in deputy 
sheriff's salaries during first nine months of 1921. 

May 30.—New Hampshire textile manufacturers 
refuse to accept Governor Brown’s recommenda- 
tion for conference with textile workers to settle 
strike. 

June 1.—Eleven railway shopmen’s unions issue 
strike ballots against wage reduction award 
of U. S. Railroad Labor Board 

June 26.—Patterson (N. J.), jute mill workers win 


five months’ strike against fifty-four and for 
forty-eight-hour week. 

June 28.—United States Department of Labor 
report declares that striking workmen were 
victorious in 3,112 contests with employers 
in the six years from 1916 to 1921. 

June 28.—Mosoop (Conn.), cotton mill weavers 
strike against ten loom system. 

July 1.—Four hundred thousand railroad shopmen 
strike against railroad labor board’s wage re- 
duction award, contracting out of repair work 
and for restoration of national agreements. 


July 1.—Four hundred and fifty thousand railroad 
maintenance-of-way men vote to strike against 
railroad labor board’s wage reduction award. 

July 1.—Buffalo and other northern New York 
street railway men strike for union wages 
and conditions. 

July 5.—Railroad Labor Board issues decree outlaw- 

ing railroad shopmen’s unions on strike. 

July 5.—More than a million working people in the 
United States are on strike against wage re- 
ductions according to figures of U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

July 8.—Sandusky (Ohio), union newspaper print- 
ers strike for forty-four-hour week. 

July 9.—Two thousand Lowell (Mass. ), textile work- 
ers strike 20 per cent wage cut. 

July 11.—Cincinnati shoe workers’ strike against 
25 per cent wage cut. 

July 11.—Bloomington (Ill.), railroad enginemen, 
firemen and clerks strike against armed guards. 

July 13.—One thousand five hundred striking coal 
miners have been evicted in Fayette County 
(Pa.), coke regions since coal strike began. 

July 13.—Springval (Me.), shoe workers strike 
against wage cuts. 

July 18.—Four thousand Baltimore men’s clothing 
workers strike. 

July 19—New Hampshire textile manufacturers 
refuse recommendation of State Labor Com- 
missioner Davis to submit textile strike issue to 
state board of conciliation and arbitration. 

July 20.—Fifty thousand New York garment work- 
ers strike for recognition of union shop agree- 
ments... 

July 20.—New York shirtmakers’ strike for union 
wages and work conditions. 

July 23.—Virginia Polytechnic Institute students 
sent-to Roanoke to work as strikebreakers in the 
Norfolk & Western Railroad repairs shops 
quit rather than work under armed guards. 
The institute offered the students extra credits 
if they would function as strikebreakers. 

August 1.—Twenty-five thousand Chicago traction 
—— strike against wage cut and for eight- 
h 

August 1 —Haverhill (Mass.), shoe workers strike 

against wage cuts. 

hein 2.—Concord (N. H.), electricians strike. 

August 4.—New Hampshire textile strikers decide 
to stand firm for forty-eigat-hour week. 

August 5.—Chicago traction employes win strike 
against wage cut. 

heal 8. —Joliet (Ill), engineers, firemen and con- 
ductors quit work as protest against presence of 
troops in railway shopmen’s strike. 

August 8.—Patterson (N. J.), silk workers strike for 
wage increase. 
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August 10.—New York shirtmakers win strike for 
union conditions. 

August 15.—United Mine Workers of America win 
bituminous coal strike. 

August 16.—Lowell (Mass.), textile workers win 
strike against wage cut. 

August 16.—Four thousand Lynn (Mass.), women’s 
shoe workers strike against manufacturers’ re- 
fusal to pay back wages. 

August 16 -——Lynn (Mass" ), Shoecutters and stitch- 
ers strike against wage cuts. 

August 21.—Big Four trainmen on Southern Railway 
strike at Louisville, against unsafe equipment 
and armed guards. 

August 21.—Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor urges trade unionists to 
give fullest moral and financial support to 
striking railway shopmen. 

August 22.—United Textile Workers of America 
win twenty-two weeks’ Lawrence textile strike 
against wage cut. 

August 23.—Railway Executives’ Association refuses 
to settle shopmen’s strike on basis of full senior- 
ity rights for strikers. 

August 26.—Twelve thousand Rochester (N. Y.), 
garment workers strike to _nforce union wages 
and work hours. 

August 28.—New York City raincoat makers strike 
te enforce union wages and working hours. 

August 29.—Interstate Commerce Commission in- 
forms congress that one-half of the 70,000 
locomotives in use are defective due to the 
refusal of ae executives to have adequate 

repair wor 

Satubet 2.—United Mine Workers officials win 
pe ay union settlement terms in anthracite coal 


euautiee 8.—Anthracite coal miners at Wilkes 
Barre convention accept strike settlement 


terms. ‘ 

September 11.—New York embroidery workers’ 
unien wins strike for union hop agreement. 

September 13.—Federated shopcrafts officials and 
executives of large railroad systems reach 
agreement for settlement of shopmen’s strike. 

September 13.—Pawtucket (R. I.), textile strikers 
refuse to settle strike unless forty-eignt-hour 
week is granted. 

September 19.—Chicopee Falls loom fixers strike 
for 20 per cent wage increase refused by Dwignt 
Manufacturing Company. 

September 25.—New York organiz-d ladies’ tailors 
win two \ears’ agreement for forty-four-hour 
week and $55 minimum wage. 

October 1.—Lake seamen strike for eight-hour day. 

QCctober 2.—Eight hundred Erie railroad shop em- 
ployes at Dunmore (Pa.), refuse to return to 
work until all strikers are restored. 

November 1.—Five thousand potters strike at Balti- 
more (Md.), against wage reduction of Sanitary 
Pottery Company. 


RAILROAD EXECUTIVES’ VIOLATION OF FED- 
ERAL TRANSPORTATION ACT 


January 12.—Western Maryland Railroad Company 
contracts out repair work. 

January 15.—Samuel Gompers denounces Western 
Maryland Railroad’s action in contracting out 
repair work. 


February 7.—Erie Railroad contracts out repair 
shops in Jersey City to remove shopmen from 
jurisdiction of the Railroad Labor Board. 

February 9.—Erie Railroad issues notice that all its 
repair work will be contracted out. 

Maren 12.—Western Maryland Railroad contracts 
out repair shops at Hagerstown, Md. 

May 10.—Railroad Labor Board declares that rail- 
road executives who contract out repair 
work violate federal transportation act. 

June 25.— Railroad Labor Board finds four railroads 
guilty of violation of transportation act in 
contracting out repair work. 

October 5.—Railroad Labor Board reaffirms deci- 
sions that railroad executives’ policy of con- 
tracting out repair work violates federal trans- 
portation act. 

November 21.—Western Maryland Railroad, in 
spite of Railroad Labor Board’s decision that 
contracting out repair work violates federal 
transportation act, ignores the board’s decision 
and continues its contract. 


WAGE CUTS 


January 4.—Ship operators reduce seamen’s wages 
15 to 33 per cent. 

January 4.—Arbitration board cuts wages of un- 
skilled paper mill workers in the United 
States and Canada 20 per cent. 

January 17.—Lehigh Valley Railroad executives 
file demand with U. S. Railroad Labor Board 
for wage reduction for firemen and oilers. 

January 18.—St. Louis (Mo.), Building Trades re- 
ject master builders’ demand for 20 per cent 
wage reduction. 

January 21.—Majority of Rhode Island textile cor- 
porations vote textile workers’ wage cuts. 
January 24.—Pittsburgh (Pa.), Central Labor Union 
condemns Pittsburgh councilmen who voted to 

cut wages of city employes. 

January 26.—Shipping Board cuts seamen’s wages 
15 to 25 per cent. 

January 28.—Southern coal operators announce 
wage cut effective April 1. 

January 28.—Cleveland commercial employing 
printers cut wages 10 per cent. 

February 3.—New England textile manufacturers 
order 20 per cent wage cut. 


THROUGH 1922 BY MONTHS 
JANUARY 


January 2.—Samuel Gompers urges public credit for 
land reclamation, water conservation, inland 
waterways, public highways, forestry, housing 
and railroads as a solution of seasonal and cycli- 
cal unemployment. 

January 2.—New York World survey proves that 
the “open shop” campaign for 1921 was a great 
disappointment. 

January 2.—James Murdock, Canadian Vice-Presi- 
dent of Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, ap- 
pointed Canadian Minister of Labor. 

January 4.—Samuel Untermeyer charges New York 
"Building ‘Trades Employer Associations with 
being “‘ combinations” in a large part 
responsible for abuses, extortions, and criminal 
conspiracies in building trades. 
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January 9. —San Francisco (Calif.), labor college 
opens second term in new quarters. 

January 10.—General Electric Company restricts 
output of electric lamps, raising its profits 300 
per cent, according to testimony before Lock- 
wood Committee. 

January 13.—Logan County (W. Va.), grand jury 
indicts 300 West Virginia miners for treason in 
connection with march to Logan County. 


January 14.—Cooperative Glove Association or- 
ganized by Chicago glove workers following 
strike announces 6 per cent dividend. 


January 15.—Samuel Gompers opposes blanket 
constitutional amendment proposed by 
Woman’s National Party on the ground 
that it would aeons laws for protection of 
women wage earners 

January 16.—Saginaw * (Mich. ), Federation of 
Women’s Clubs protests to Congressman Ford- 
ney against child labor in sugar beet fields. 

Januar 16.—United States Court (Fort Worth, 
Texas), decides peaceful picketing is lawful and 
workers’ right to free discussion and collective 
bargaining undeniable. 

January 16.—Johnston & Company, contractors of 
Lowell (Mass.), declare for union shop and state 
oe union labor is more efficient than non- 


—_—- 19.—New England cotton mill owners order 
heavy wage cuts; outhern cotton mill competi- 
tion given as reason. 

January 19.—Justice Wagner (New York), refuses 
injunction demanded by embroidery employers 
to restrain embroidery workers from picketing 
struck plant; picketing is legal. 

January 21.—Panama Canal Metal Trades Council 
applies for injunction to restrain governor of 
canal from collecting charges for rents and cer- 
tain other privileges hitnerto furnished free of 
charge to canal employes. 

January 21.—Executive officers of highway de- 
partments of eight Mississippi Valley states 
vote buyers’ strike against cement manufactu- 
= unless they reduce cement prices 10 per 


leaner 22. —United States Railroad Labor Board 
issues rule abolishing time and a half for over- 
time for railroad clerks until after ninth hour; 
railroad owners save $50,000,000 annually by 
the reduction. 

January 23.—Samuel Gompers attacks New York 
employers’ proposal for incorporation of trade 
unions. 

January 23.—In an address at Springfield (Mass.), 
Samuel Gompers defends workers’ right to strike 
and to bargain collectively and denounces in- 
junctions in labor disputes. 

January 24.—Committee of 100 representing six 
railway shopcrafts rejects Railroad Labor 
Board’s order cutting overtime pay. 

January 24.—New Jersey Supreme Court declares 

invalid Camden municipal ordinance requiring 
printers union label on all municipal printed 
matter and in all newspapers publishing munici- 
pal advertisements 

January 25.—Former Director-General of Railroads 
Walker D. Hines testifies that railroad labor 
is more efficient under eight-hour law and 
denies that railroads were permitted to deterio- 


rate under government control at senate 
investigation. 

January 26.—Boston and Maine Railroad applies to 
Interstate Commerce Commission for thirteen- 
year, 5 million dollar government loan. 

January 26.—Samuel persuades committee 
on agriculture of the National Agricultural 
Conference to defeat a resolution which de- 
clared that industrial wages must be readjusted 
downward to correspond with the collapse of 
agricultural prices 

January 27. iia a Follette blames monopolies 
and manipulation of currency by financiers for 
deflation of wages and farm prices. 

January 27.—New Jersey Court of Appeals sustains 
injunction granted employer machinists re- 
straining machinists from picketing struck 
plant; picketing is illegal. 

January 27.—Senate Labor Committee on West 
Virginia-Kentucky coal i recommends 

compulsory incorporation of labor unions and 

legislative control and federal agency to regu- 
late coal industry. 

January 29.—New York and Brooklyn fur workers 
maintain forty-four-hour week and trade union 


wages. 

January 29.—Samuel Gompers informs Vice-Chair- 
man Hooper of the United States Railroad 
Labor Board that organized labor will never 
submit to compulsory work, 

January 30.—Interstate Commerce Commission 
orders which earn more than 6 per 
cent upon the value of their property from P od 
tember 1, 1920, to January 1, 1921, to turn 
one-half of the excess over to the government. 


FEBRUARY 


February 1.—U. S. Bureau of Labor statistics re- 
ports New York City building trades workers 
win over 100 per cent wage increases from 1903 
to 1921. 

February 1.—United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals (Birmingham, .), issues injunction 
restraining governor of Panama Canal Zone 
from turning into the U. S. Treasury money 
collected from Panama Canal employes as 
rental for auarters. 

February 2.—Attorney General Daugherty declares 
that he will not permit trade unions to break 
up employers’ company unions. 

February 2.—Congressman Nolan, on behalf of 
American Federation of Labor and National 
Committee on Prisons and. Prison Labor, 
gaan bill striking at contract prison 


February 2.—Former Director-General of Railroads 
McAdoo defends railroad labor policy and wage 
increases during federal control; tells senate 
committee that railroad managers themselves 
urged wage increases. 

a 7.—Samuel Gompers issues statement de- 

ing proposed Maryland constabulary bill. 

ang 9. “ad Boat a of Navy Denby discharges 

4,000 navy yard workers as result of armament 
limitation program. 

February 12.—United States Railroad Labor Board 
abolishes time and a half pay for Sunday and 
holiday work on railroads. 

February 13.—Railroad officials and chamber of 
commerce representatives urge repeal of full 
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crew law for railroads before judiciary com- 
mittee of New Jersey legislature. 

February 17.—Samuel Gompers declares that or- 
ganized labor is 100 per cent for the soldiers’ 
bonus but opposed to the sales tax to pay for it. 

February 18.—President Harding signs bill (advo- 

cated by American Federation of Labor), au- 
thorizing cooperative associations of producers 
of agricultural products. 

February 18.—Railroad Labor Board establishes 
nine-hour day for train dispatchers by abolish- 
ing overtime pay until tenth hour. 

February 18.—President Harding signs bill (advo- 
cated by American Federation of Labor) in- 
creasing force and salaries of patent office 
employes. 

February 23.—Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor forms cooperative agree- 
ment with Workers’ Education Bureau to ex- 
tend benefits of university training to adult 
trade unionists. 

February 23.—National Association of Railroad 
Security Owners apply to Interstate Commerce 
Commission for loan of one hundred million 
dollars to finance equipment for railroads. 

Februar 23.—Railroad Labor Board lengthens 
working day from eight to ten hours for 50,000 
stationary en, oilers, etc., by abolishing 
overtime pay until eleventh "hour; railroad 
owners estimated saving $12,000,000. 

February 25.—Raiiroad Labor Board lengthens 
working day from eight to ten hours for express- 
men by abolishing overtime pay until tenth hour; 
railroad owners estimated saving $15,000,000 
annually. 

February 25.—The National Agricultural Conference 
was controlled by a group of “approximately 
sixty railroad presidents, trust magnates, bank- 
ers and anti-trade union employers” according 
to statement by Samuel Gompers 

February 25.—American Federation o of Labor Non- 
Partisan Political Campaign Committee inaugu- 
rates campaign for primaries and congres- 
sional election in the interest of candidates 
favorable to organized labor. 

February 26.—Executive Council, American Fed- 
eration of Labor recommends modification 
of Volstead Act to permit manufacture of light 
wines and beer. 

February 26.—Executive Council of American Fed- 
eration of Labor opposes blanket constitu- 
tional amendment proposed by National 
Woman's Party. 

February 28.—Superior Court Justice Jenny 
(Mass.), issues injunction prohibiting shoe 
manufacturing concern from violating con- 
tract with trade-unions. 


MARCH 


March 6.—Lockwood Committee reports to New 
York Legislature that builders’ are guilty of 
100,000 violations of the building laws annually . 

March 6. —Julius Klein, Director U. S. Bureau 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, tells house 
committee high wages are not an essential fac- 
tor in foreign competition; test is labor cost per 
unit, and in this American employers have an 
advantage. 

March 6.—New Jersey assembly passes bill permit- 


ting married women to keep wages earned in 
their own homes. 

March 6.—Federal Judge Cochran (Newport, 
Ky.), decides that picketing struck steel 
rolling mills is unlawful. 

March 14.—American Federation of Labor Non- 
Partisan Political Campaign Committee issues 
call for organization of nation-wide local non- 
partisan committees for work in primaries. 

March 15.—Col. C. H. Denhardt orders Newport, 
Ky., municipal authorities arrested for failure 
to “maintain order’ because of sympathy for 
steel strikers. 

March 15.—Rhode Island House of Representative: 
enacts bill for forty-eight-hour working week for 
women and children. 

March 17.—Coal operators of central bituminous 
fields reject Secretary of Labor Davis’ recom- 
mendation for collective bargaining to settle 
wage dispute. 

March 18.—Chief Justice McCoy (arbitrator) of 
District of Columbia rules that number of men 
employes on newspaper presses shall be deter- 
mined by agreement between pressmen’s union 
and newspaper managers. 

March 19.—Samuel Gompers declares that the 
American Federaticn of Labor supports federal 
legislation for the reclamation of desert and 
swamp land; to mitigate unemployment. ° 

March 20.—President Harding signs bill (approved 
by American Federation of Labor), appropriat- 
ing $5,000,000 for punsinee of seed grain for 
farmers in crop failur: a 

March 20.—President Hardi. 1g ee bill ‘supported 
by American Feder tion of Labor) bringing all 
persons in classified civil service un ier g>vern- 
ment employes reti-ement law. 

March 21.—Counsel for meat-packers attack con- 
stitutionality of packers and _ stockyards’ 
control act before U. S, Supreme Court; too 
much interference by congress in private 
business 

March 26. —American Federation of Labor inaugu- 
rates iaquiry regarding anti-labor activities 
of chambers of commerce. 

March 26.—Samuel Gompers endorses Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation. 

March 27.—Judge Gary (U. S. Steel Corporation), 
announces increase in steel prices; 20 per,cent 
wage cut remains effective. 

March 27.—New York Federal District Court re- 
turns indictments against manufacturing fur- 
riers charging $2,090,000 income tax fraud con- 
spiracy. 

March 27. —Seven thousand, five hundred Lawr:nce 
(Mass.), cotton mill workers strike against wage 
cuts. 

March 28.—President Harding signs Dep rtment of 
Labor bill appropriating $225,000 for U. S. 
Employment Burezu (supported by Am rican 
Federation of Labor). 

March 30.—Frank Morrison declares that coal 
operators’ violation of agreement with miners 
is part of concerted action of financial interests 
to destroy trade unions. 

March 31.—President Harding signs bill (advoca ed 
by American Federation of Labor), authorizing 
extension of time for payment of charges on 
land reclamation proj:cts. 
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APRIL 


April 1—American Federation of Labor publishes 
pamphlet on “Education for All,” giving official 
record of American labor movement’s position 
on and contribution to education purposes from 
1881 to 1921. 

April 2.—Vermont granite cutters reject employers 
20 per cent wage cut demand; employers de- 
clare a lockout. 

April 3.—Massachusetts labor leaders urge estab- 
lishment of Massachusetts State University. 
April 7.—Lillian Russell, special immigration in- 
vestigator, recommends one to five years im- 
migration prohibition in testimony before con- 

gressional committee. 

April 10.—House of Representatives prohibits use 
of federal funds for prosecution of labor unions 
or farmers’ cooperative organizations under 
anti-trust laws. 

April 11.—United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
(New York), denies injunction restraining 
Governor of Panama Canal from collecting ren- 
tal for quarters of Panama Canal employes. 

April 12.—In an address before Chicago Federation 
of Labor Samuel Gompers charges William Z. 
Foster with responsibility for the “one big 
union” movement. 

April 12—New York City electrotypers win re- 
new.l of $50 a week wage agreement. 

Apri! 13.—Eastern railroad executives present de- 
mands to railroad labor board for 7 cents 
an hour wage reduction for railroad clerical and 
station forces. 

April 16.—U. S. Senate extends 3 per cent immigra- 
tion law for two years. 

April 18.—Detroit votes to purchase the street car 
system owned by the Detroit United Railways 
Company. 

April 25.—Federal Judge Page sustains injunction 
secured bY Pennsylvania Railroad restraining 
U. S. Labor Board from publishing cerisure of 
Pennsylvania management for refusing to per- 
mit names of trade unionists to appear on bal- 
lots for election of officers of the road’s employe 
representation system. 

April 25.—Treason trial of West Virginia striking 
miners begins at Charles Town, W. Va. 

April 26.—Ashtabula (Ohio), purchases property of 
Ashtabula Rapid Transit Company and be- 
comes first city in Ohio to establish municipal 
ownership and operation of street railways. 

April 28.—Alexander Howatt and August Dorchy 
jailed for one year for defying Kansas Indus- 
trial Court Law. 


MAY f 


May 1.—House of Representatives passes federal 
aid roads bill (American Federation of Labor’s 
unemployment policy), authorizing $75,000,000 
for road construction during next fixcal year. 

May 2.—National Marine Engineers’ Association 
favors ship subsidy bill. 

May 2.—Andrew Furuseth, President, International 
Seamen’s Union, opposes ship subsidy before 
joint committee of congress. 

May 3.—Organized street railway men of Chicago 
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report that since their organization they have 

won wage increases, eight-hour day, overtime 

pay, closed vestibules, heated platforms, seats 
for motormen and conductors, and air brakes. 

May 8.—Andrew Furuseth, President, Seamen’s 
Union, tells congressional committee that high 
wages paid American seamen are not a cause for 
failure to build up an American merchant 
marine. 

May 9.—International Ladies Garment Workers’ 
convention declares that forty-four-hour week 
must stand. 

May 12.—President Harding signs bill ay ay 3 
per cent immigration restriction law for two 
years. 

May 15.—Federal Jutige Pollock (Kansas), in case 

brought under Kansas industrial court law, 

declares that the workers have a right to 
quit work when they please and the state is 
without power to inquire into their reasons for 


quitting. ; : 

May 15.—American Federation of Labor an- 
nounces that it will oppose in the primaries 
and congressional elections all candidates who 
favor injunctions in labor disputes and com- 
pulsory labor laws. 

May 15.—U. S. Supreme Court declares federal child 
labor law unconstitutional. 

May 17.—Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen’s convention rejects proposal to 
create $5,000,000 fund to establish daily labor 


papers. 

May 17.—Representative Fitzgerald introduces 
joint resolution proposing amendment to con- 
stitution giving congress power to regulate 
employment of persons under 18 years of age. 

May 18.—Executive Council of American Federa- 
tion of Labor initiates campaign to secure 
federal constitutional amendment to abolish 
child labor. 

May 18.—Cleveland (Ohio), bricklayers win 20 cents 
an hour wage increase. 

May 21.—International Brotherhood of Firemen 
and Enginemen’s convention contributes $10,- 
000 to striking textile workers. 

May 21.—Senator Johnson introduces joint reso- 
lution proposing amendment to constitution 
giving congress power to regulate employment 
of persons under 18 years of age. 

May 24.—Interstate Commerce Commission orders 
10 per cent reduction freight rates. 

May 27.—Samuel Gompers calls conference to 
inaugurate campaign for federal constitutional 
amendment to abolish child labor. 

May 28.—President Harding sustains postal em- 
ployes’ demand that violations of eight-hour 
law in postal service be stopped; instructs post- 
master general to put on more clerks and elimin- 
ate overtime. 

May 28.—Charles Town jury acquits William Bliz- 
zard in West Virginia treason trial. 

May 28.—U. S. Railroad Labor Board reduces wages 
of maintenance of way men 13 per cent; award 
saves railroad owners $48,000,000. 

May 30.—New York waiters win trade union wage 
scale agreement. 

May 30.—President Vauclain of Baldwin Loco- 

motive Works advocates unreStricted immi- 

gration. - 
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JUNE 
June 1.—National Child Labor Conference (con- 


vened by President Gompers), organizes per- , 


manent conference for abolition of child labor 
with Samuel Gompers as chairman; Florence 
Kelly, vice-chairman, and Matilda. Lindsay, 
secretary. 


June 3.—Timkin Roller Bearing Company employes 
win 10 per cent wage increase. 

June 5.—Seven thousand New York bricklayer’s 
helpers win $7 a day wage agreement. 

June 6.—Railroad Labor Board cuts 400,000 railway 

’s wages 12 per cent, saving railroad 
owners $60,000,000 a year. 

June 6.—United States Supreme Court decides in 
Coronado Coal Company vs. United Mine 
Workers that unincorporated trade unions are 
suable and liable for damages in strikes. 

June 6.—Frank Morrison presetits complaint to 
Attorney General Daugherty charging certain 
San Francisco building material dealers with 
refusing to sell to firms employing union labor. 

June 6.—International Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen’s convention protests against Cana- 
dian and U. S. Governments and parte 
tion companies encouraging immigration 

June 7.—Locomotive Yiounen ¢ and Engineers’ con- 
vention declares President Harding is an enemy 
of Labor. 

June 7.—American Federation of Labor places pro- 

test with senate immigration committee against 
Dillingham bill to permit temporary admission 
of Chinese laborers. 

June 11.—Manchester (N. H.), park commission 
prohibits Vice-President Starr of textile union 
and other non-resident union leaders from ad- 
ee ee ee 


June 1 11 ne Gompers declares organized labor 
favors national guard in opposition to large 
standing armies. 

June 12. eames Annual Convention of 
American Federation of Labor opens at Cin- 
cinnati; officers report that dues paying mem- 
bers of affiliated organizations have increased 
from 50,000 in 1882 to 3,195,635 in 1922, 
and income from $268 in 1882 to $583,120 in 
1922. 

June 12.—American Federation of Labor conven- 
tion reports seventeen labor measures enact 
by congress during the year and eighteen anti- 

. labor measures defeated. 

June 12.—Chicago and Cincinnati job printers win 
agreement for forty-four-hours and wage scale 
of $48.40 and $50.80 for day and night workers 
respectivel . 

June 13. —National Council for Reduction of Arma- 
ments appropriates $250,000 for anti-war 
propaganda. 

June 13.—American Federation of Labor condemns 
ship subsidy bill. 

June 14.—American Federation of Labor conven- 
tion favors congressional veto of supreme court 
decisions which declare federal laws uncon- 
stitutional. 

June 14.—Senator La Follette criticizes supreme 
court decision in declaring child labor law un- 
constitutional before American Federation of 


Labor convention and advocates congressional 
veto of supreme court decisions. 

June 16.—Leaders of American Federation of Labor 
and American Legion reach “unity in princi- 
od at American Federation of Labor conven- 


~_, TS. —Samuel Untermeyer recommends state 
regulation and supervision of labor unions 
by a state trade commission. 

June 19.—American Federation of Labor conven- 
tion approves 3 per cent immigration restric- 
tion law and opposes importation of cheap 
foreign labor. 

June 19.—American Federation of Labor conven- 
tion opposes federal sales tax. 

June 22.—American Federation of Labor conven- 
tion approves campaign in all states for federal 
constitutional amendment to abolish child labor 
and endorses Getting of child labor law to meet 
objections of U. S. Supreme Court. 

June 22.—American Federation of Labor convention 
provides for labor defense council to defend 
unions in suits filed under supreme court deci- 
sions adverse to Labor. _ 

June 23.—American Federation of Labor conven- 
tion re-elects Samuel Gompers and Frank 
Morrison, president and secretary of the A. F. 
of L.; Daniel J. Tobin, treasurer, and other 
members of Executive Council. 

June 23.—-American Federation of Labor conven- 
tion reaffirms demand for repeal of Esch- 
Cummins law. 

June 25.—Special policy committee of American 
Federation of Labor convention declares the 
spirit animating compulsory submission of labor 
disputes to state tribunals has made its way into 
the White House. 

June 25.—Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship 

Clerks, Freight Handlers and Statio: Em- 

ployes make contract for erection of $500,000 

headquarters in Cincinnati. 

June 27. a President Harding signs su dry civil 
appropriation bill including $240 annual bonus 
for federal employes (supported by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor). 

June 28.—One week’s work of Kansas state fire 
marshal results in jail sentences for twenty or- 
ganizers of the Industrial Workers of the World 
who came into the state to organize wheat iar- 
vest hands. 


JULY 


July 1.—Governor Allen and judges of Kansas 
industrial court order immediate enforcemenx of 
decree prohibiting the picketing of shops affected 
by railroad shopmen’s strike. 

July 1.—Chicago bakers’ union is cquitted of con- 
spiracy charge made by organized bakery 
owners in wage reduction campaign. 

July 2.—Railroad shopmen on Detroit, Toledo and 
Iron Railroad do not join shopmen’s strike; 
Ford does not apply labor board’s wage cutting 


award. 

July 2.—Pittsburgh (Pa.), carpenters win wage 
scale of $9 a day. 

July 5.—International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
(New York), win extension of trade union wages 
hours and working conditions agreement for two 


years. é 
July 6.—Sub-committee of permanent conference 
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for abolition of child labor meets in New York 
and drafts recommendations to be presented 
to a full conference to be held later. 
July 6.—International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
contribute $100,000 to striking miners. 


July 7.—Canadian National Railways Executive 
issues wage cut order of 6 per cent affecting 
stationary employes. 

July 11.—United States Department of Labor de- 
clares that 74 per cent of employes in petroleum 
industry work seven days a week. 

July 12.—Secretary-Treasurer Berres of the Metal 
Trades Department of American Federation of 
Labor declares that union employes of outside 
railroad repair shops will refuse to repair 
locomotives from roads involved in railway 
shopmen’s strike. 

July 12.—San Francisco authorities swear out sixty- 
seven warrants for the arrest of building con- 
cerns on charge of violating state anti-trust 


laws. 

July 14.—Federal Judge Bailey quashes indictments 
against Mingo County (W. Va.) miners charged 
with treason. 

July 19.—New Hampshire textile manufacturers 
refuse recommendation of State Labor Com- 
missioner Davis to submit textile strike issue to 
State Board of Conciliation and Arbitration. 

July 19.—William Allen White violates Kansas 
Industrial Relations court law by placarding 
his sympathy for striking railroad shopmen. 

July 24.—Cambria steel mill workers win 14 per 
cent wage increase. 

July 24.—American Smelting and Refining Company 


employes (Helena, Mont.), win 50 cents a day 
wage increase. 
July 26.—Senator McCormick introduces joint reso- 


lution, prepared by permanent conference for 
abolition of child A proposing amendment 
to federal constitution to empower congress 
“to limit or prohibit the labor of persons under 
18 years of age.” 

July 26.—Dealers in essentials of life boost prices 
66.6 per cent from December, 1913, to June, 
1920, declares the U. S. Department of Labor. 

July 27.—Governor Morrow of Panama Canal dis- 
charges William C. Hushings, representative of 
Panama Canal employes on wage and grievance 
board, for alleged misrepresentation of canal 
conditions. 

July 31.—Illinois United Mine Workers decide to 
finance defense of every union member brought 
to trial for the Herrin massacre, declares Frank 
Farrington. 


AUGUST 


August 1.—Glenn E. Plumb, author of “Plumb Plan’”’ 
for government ownership and democratic or- 
ganization of railroads and founder of Plumb 
Plan L. ague, dies. 

August 1.—One hundred and fifty colored men of 
Chattanooga (Tenn.), who walked out of rail- 
road shops when the shopmen’s strike was called, 
organi e and affiliate with the International 
Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers. 

August 1.—Railroad executives reject President 
Harding’s plan to settle railroad shopmen’s 
strike by a compromise on strikers’ seniority 
demands. 


August 6.—Pennsylvania Railroad Company, in 
answer to suit filed by Brotherhood of Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployes, attacks legal power of the U. S. Labor 
Board to set principles for wage reductions or 
to promulgate new working conditions. 

August 7.—Adjutant-General Hamrock (Colorado), 
orders state rangers to eject William Z. Foster 
from the state in the ‘“‘public interest’”’ and with- 
out legal authority. 

August 7.—After three months’ trial of anti-union 
shop the Bayliss Bakery Company (Phoenix, 
Ariz.), signs agreement with bakers union. 

August i —U.t S. Census Bureau reports 1,060,858 
children between ages of 10 and 16 years are 
employed in gainful occupations. 

August 11.—Railroad. executives block strike settle- 
ment plans by refusing to agree to restore strik- 
ing shopmen to former places. 

August 13.—Lake seamen win wage increase of $15 
a month for all employes of lake carriers’ asso- 
ciation below grade of licensed officers. 

August 15.—Chairman McChord of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission declares that motive power 
and railway equipment of railroads is progres- 
sively deteriorating because of refusal of roads 
to have adequate repairs made. 

August 15.—Presidents of Grand Trunk and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railways prevent strike of 37,000 
railway sh - by rescinding wage cut order. 

August 22.—Onfé hundred and fifty thousand em- 
ployes of U. S. Steel Corporation win 20 per 
cent wage increase. 

August 26.—Postmaster-General Work advocates 
a ownership of all post office build- 


po 28.—President of Maintenance of Way 
Men’s Union urges Railroad Labor Board 
to award living wage. 

August 28.—Excess profits taxes are not paid by rich 
corporations but are shifted to the poor, de- 
clares U. S. Senator Wadsworth. 


SEPTEMBER 


September 1.—International Metal Engravers’ 
Unio 1 reports — wage increase of $45 per 
week in three ye 

feptember 1.—Internation I Typographical Union 
reports winning forty-four-hour week for 
42,831 printers, and $8,472};038 strike benefits 
paid during year. 

September 1. — International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation reports winning forty-eight-hour week 
with time and a half for overtime, Sunday, 
and koliday work. 

September 4.—Labor Day celebrated throughout 
the United States. 

September 11.—Congressman Keller (Minnesota), 
presents charges to House of Representatives 
against Attorney General Daugherty and de- 
mands his impeachment. 

September 13.—Executive Council of American Fed- 
eration of Labor denounces Kansas Industrial 
Court law as “greatest legislative fraud ever 
perpetrated on the American people,” and urges 
American organized labor to wipe it from the 
statutes as well as the Colorado industrial com- 
mission law. 

September 13.—Palmerton (Pa.), zinc workers win 











10 per cent wage increase from New Jersey 
Zinc Company. 

September 13.—Butler (Pa.), steel workers win 15 
per cent wage increase from Standard Steel 
Company. 

September 14.—Executive Council of American Fed- 
eration of Labor instructs President Gompers 
to prepare impeachment proceedings against 
Attorney General Daugherty and Judge Wilker- 


son. 

September 18.—Montreal printers win wage increase 
agreement. 

September 18.—American Federation of Labor 
Executive Council coademns Wilkerson-Daugh- 
erty injunction as flagrant violation of United 
States Constitution. 

September 19.—House of Bishops of Episcopal 
Church declares workers should have voice in 
control of industry. 

September 20.—International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters maintains wages and working conditions. 

September 20.—Railway Mail Association conven- 
tion votes to affiliate with American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

September 21.—Twelve thousand (Butte, Mont.) 
mine and smelter men win 50 cents a day wage 


increase. 

September 23.—Herrin (Ill.), special grand jury 
investigating Herrin massacre holds mine com- 
pany responsible for massacre by opening its 
mine during coal strike. ° 

September 25,—Thirty-six of the forty-four men in- 
dicted in connection with Herrin mine massacre 
are released on $375,000 bail furnished by 
Herrin bankers and business men. 

September 27.—New York State Federation of 
Labor Non-Partisan Political Campaign Com- 
mittee urges republican and democratic con- 
ventions to repudiate Governor Miller’s anti- 
strike legislation. 

September 28.—International Pressmen’s Union 
convention denounces Daugherty injunction 
and urges his impeachment. 


OCTOBER 


October 1.—Executive Committee of the National 
Non Partisan Political Campaign Committee, 
publishes bill of accusations against sixty- 
seventh congress and urges voters to defeat 
reactionary candidates. 

October 3.—Berwind-White Coal Company of 
Windbear (Pa.), notifies striking miners that it 
will no longer recognize the United Mine Work- 
ers’ Union and that strikers must return to work 
as individuals. 

October 10.—President Harding appoints federal 
fact-finding commission to investigate coal 
industry. 

October 18.—Seventeen members of Quincy Granite 
Manufacturers’ Association concede demands 
of granite cutters for wage increase and eight- 
hour day and the union’s right to discipline 
workers who-went back to the job while strike 
was in progress. 

October 23.—Justice Wagner (New York Supreme 
Court), decides that striking jewelry workers 
have legal right to picket struck plants. 

October 23.—International Broom and Whisk- 

makers’ Union renews agreements with every 
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union shop in the United States with improved 
working conditions. 

October 26.—A West Virginia court officially notes 
that the Logan County coal operators’ associa- 
tion, instead of the state of West Virginia, 
financed and conducted prosecution of coal 
miners for the march into Logan County. 

October 29.—United States Railroad Labor Board 
refuses to concede living wage theory as basis 
for determining wages of railroad workers; 
board says living wage would wreck every 
railroad in the United States and if extended to 
other industries would result in communism. 

October 29.—Frank Morrison declares that all em- 
ployes should receive a wage sufficient to sup- 
port a family in reasonable comfort and that 
less-than-living wage industries are a community 


injury. : 

October 30.—State of North Dakota goes into eleva- 
tor and flour milling business by opening its 
state owned and operated two and a half mil- 
lion dollar mill and elevator at Grand Forks. 

October 30.—Mayor Couzens announces wage in- 
crease for platform men on Detroit’s munici- 
pally owned street railway system. 

October 30.—Federal Judge Page (Chicago), denies 
writs of habeas corpus to five alien members of 
the I. W. W. on the ground that the United 
States Constitution offers no guarantees to 


aliens. 

October 30.—Fifty-three nominees for congress 
favor congressional veto of supreme court 
decisions according to survey made by National 
Security League. 

October 30.—Samuel Gompers denounces living 
wage decision of the U. S. Labor Board as a 
stigma upon the intelligence of congress. 


NOVEMBER 


November 1.—Steamship employes and longshore- 
men in principal ports maintain trade union 
wage agreements. 

November 3.—President Garfield of Williams Col- 
lege states that living wage of unskilled work- 
ers should be limited to a sum that will buy 
worker’s own living and not enough to support 
family. 

November 7.—American voters defeat large number 
of anti-labor and reactionary candidates for 
congress and state offices, regardless of 
political label. 

November 9.—Secretary of Treasury Mellon ap- 
proves relaxation of immigration restrictions in 
order to provide employers with greater supply 
of cheap labor. 

November 9.—District of Columbia court of ap- 
peals vetoes women’s minimum wage law of the 
District of Columbia; two to one decision. 

November 10.—Samuel Gompers declares that the 
American Federation of Labor has perfected its 
organization for political effectiveness and is 
pursuing a nonpartisan course. 

November 11.—Mrs. Harriet T. Upton and Mrs. 
Emily N. Blair, republican and democratic 
national committee women, pledge their par- 
ties to adequate child labor legislation. 

November 12.—Governor-elect Davis of Kansas 
interprets his election as a repudiation of the 
Kansas Court of Industrial Relations law and 

will endeavor to secure repeal of the act. 
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November 12.—Frank Morrison issues statement, 
compiled from reports of 200 city central bodies, 
that there is no shortage of labor. 

November 14.—New York Central Trades and 
Labor Council decides to establish cooperative 
bank. 

November 14.—Department of Justice figures show 
that the Department spent upwards of $1,- 
250,000 in assisting the railroad executives to 
break the railway shopmen’s strike and enforce 
lower living stan ; 

Novem 15.—Secretary of the Navy Denby 
substitutes the six-day working week for the 
present five-day week in United States Navy 
Yards. 

November 16.—Eighty contractors and organiza- 
tions are held for trial in California on charge 
of violaiing California anti-trust law by refus- 
ing to sell building materials to persons em- 
ploying trade unionists. 

November 18. —John I. Nolan, labor representative 
in congress from California, dies. 

November 18.—Henry Ford requests Interstate 
Commerce Commission to give him authority 
to put in effect a profit-sharing system on 
Toledo, Detroit and Ironton Railroad. 

November 19.—National Child Labor Committee 
inaugurates nation-wide campaign for ade- 
quate child labor legislation. 

November 20.—Special session of congress meets to 
consider ship subsidy bill. 

November 21.—Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor is prepared to produce 
damaging evidence against Attorney General 
Daugherty in the impeachment proceedings. 

November 21.—Federal Judge Rose (Baltimore), 
holds that U. S. Shipping Board had no right 
to reduce wages of crew during time for which 
they shipped. 

November 22.—Executive Council of American 
Federation of Labor declines invitation to par- 
ticipate in International Federation of Trade 
Unions Anti-War conference at the Hague. 

November 22.—Coroner’s jury holds mining com- 
pany Se for Spangler (Pa.), mine 


Wewutier . ‘23. —Henry Ford buys $20,000,000 
worth of coal mines in Kentucky and ‘will sell 
coal direct to tne consumer as 2 step in his 
fight against coal profiteers 

November 24. Of —-Federal Judge Call (Jacksonville, 
Fla.), refuses to obey section of Clayton 
anti-trust act providing jury trial for persons 
charged with contempt of court in injunction 
cases, holding the section is unconstitutional. 

November 25.—National Grange (farmers’ organi- 
zation) condemns ship subsidy. 

November 26.—American Federation of Labor de- 
clares that the ship subsidy is “one of the 
biggest gold bricks the American public were 
ever called upon to buy.” 

November 29.—Houre of Representatives passes 
ship subsidy bi'l; estimates fix amount the bill 
gives ship owners out of the public treasury at 
from $30,000,000 to $100,000,000 annually. 

November 29.—American Federation of Labor and 
Workers’ Education Bureau complete program 
to establish system of nation-wide trade union 
colleges and workers’ study glasses for adult 
workers’ education. 


November 30.—One thousand, six hundred and 
sixty-one strikes are reported by the Pennsyl- 
vania bureau of mediation and concilation dur- 
ing the first six months of 1922; 348,000 
men and 4,000 women involved. 

November 30.—American Federation of Labor an- 
nounces that it will attack the appointment 
of William J. Burns as head of the Bureau of 
Investigation in the Department of Justice. 

November 30.—Town police of Vintondale (Pa.), 
refuse to permit Richard W. Hogue, Secretary 
of the Church League for Democracy, to make a 
public speech in interest of the miners, either in 
the streets or in a building; the town police, 
whose salaries are paid by the local coal 
pany, took this action in spite of the decision of 
the supreme court of Pennsylvania that free 
speech is a constitutional right throughout 
the state. 

December 1.—Representative Keller submits to 
House of Representatives judiciary committee 
fourteen grounds in support of his demand for 
impeachment of Attorney General Daugherty. 

December 1.—Thirty-two progressives of Senate and 
House of Representatives organize to promote 
progressive legislation and dispossess special 
privilege from control of government. 

December 4.—Pottery workers oa strike for 7 per 
cent wage increase against United States Pot- 
ters’ Association since October 1 end strike on 
basis of old wage scale. 

December 4.—Nashua (N. H.), striking textile work- 
ers reject cotton mill owners offer to restore 20 
per cent wage cut tied with refusal to grant 
forty-eight-hour week. 

December 4.—Nation-wide conspiracies in the build- 
ing industries and other industries will not be 
removed as long as Attorney General Daugh- 
erty holds office, according to a report made by 
Samuel Untermeyer to the Lockwood Com- 
mittee. 

December 5.—Senate Committee on Agriculture 
reports resolution for constitutional amend- 
meats providing for abolition of electoral col- 
lege, direct election of president and vice- 
president, and that the normal date of meeting 
of the new congress shall be the first Monday 
in January following biennial elections. 

December 6.—Congress gets administration bill 
providing $60,000,000 revolving fund to loan 
money to farmers on from three months to three 
year’s time; farm bloc states bill is inadequate 
rural credits. 

December 6.—Five thousand banks have $190,- 
000,000 in Christmas club deposits. 

December 6.—National Civil Service Reform League 
charges President Harding’s administration with 
wholesale application of spoils system in politi- 
cal appointments. 

December 6.—Officials of federated shop crafts 
charge that railroad executives who refuse to 
settle railway shopmen’s scrike on the basis 
of the Baltimore agreement are conducting 
a nation-wide lockout of trade union shopmen. 

December 6.—Buffalo (N. Y.), Central Labor Coun- 
cil applies to city government for permission to 
operate motor busses for accommodation of 
trade unionists and other patriotic citizens who 
refuse to ride on the struck cars of International 
Railway Company. 
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December 7.—There are 611 “‘radical’’ publications 
circulating in the United States, according to 
William J. Burns, Chief of Bureau of Investiga- 
tion of Department of Justice; this is an 
increase of 378 over last yea. 

December 8.—President Harding in message to 
congress recommends transferring Railroad 
Labor Board’s fuactions to Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and legislation to prevent 
concerted cessation of work by railroad em- 
ployes as a persuasive method to influence 
railroad executives to concede better working 
conditions. 

December 7.—The Association of Railway Execu- 
tives decides to quit handling questions dealing 
with labor, traffic, and public relations and 
restrict its activities to national legislation, 
governmental policies and legal matters having 
a nation-wide application. 

December 10.—American Federation of Labor 
publishes arguments of twenty-five trade union 
officials opposing the ship subsidy bill. 

December 10.—Retail food dealers increase food 
prices from 1 to 3 per cent during month 
ending November 15, according to report of 
U. S. Department of Labor. 

December 10.—Secretary of Labor Davis begins 
investigation of charges that the railroad 
executives imported German and English 
mechanics to work as strike-breakers during the 
shopmen’s strike. 

December 11.—Assistant Secretary of Labor 
Henning reports to House Appropriation Com- 
mittee that between 25,000 and 30,000 Chinese 
coolies are in Cuba awaiting an opportunity 
to emigrate to the United States. 

December 12.—House of Representatives passes 
Department of Justice appropriation bill for 
1922-23 including provision (supported by the 
American Federation of Labor) prohibiting the 
expenditure of department funds for prosecu- 
tion of trade unions and farmers’ associations 
under the anti-trust laws. 

December 13.—United Mine Workers of America 
ask United States coal fact finding commis- 
sion to investigate labor conditions in West 
Virginia non-union coal mining areas, with espe- 
cial attention to the extent which coal com- 
panies dominate the courts, elect and control 
public officials and run elections. 

December 14.—Senate passes Department of Justice 
appropriation bill for 1922-1923 including pro- 
vision (supported by American Federation), 
prohibiting expenditure of department funds of 
prosecution of trade unions or farmers’ or- 
ganizations under the anti-trust laws. 


December 14.—Representative Keller refuses to 
proceed with impeachment charges against 
Attorney General Daugherty on the ground 
that the House Judiciary Committee is not 
properly conducting the hearings and is prepar- 
ing a white-wash for the attorney general. 

December 15.—Senate Agricultural Committee 
favorably reports Norris bill for the creation of a 
$100,000,000 government corporation to buy 
and sell farm products with a view to price 
stabilization. 

December 16.—Farmers’ Association conference at 
Washington authorizes organization of national 
council of farmers’ cooperative marketing 
association and supports legislation providing 
for $600,000,000 federal credit for farmers with 
the local bankers as the go-betweens to pass 
the federal loans along with interest attached. 


December 17.—Samuel Gompers protests against 
the appointment of Pierce Butler as an Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court on the 
ground that his intimate relationship with big 
railroad corporations as counsel gives him 
a railroad owner’s bias in the railroad valuation 
cases which will come before the Supreme Court 
in the next few years. 

December 17.—The Woodrow Wilson Foundation 
Fund amounts to $800,000. 

December 17.—New York City takes over the opera- 
tion of the Atlantic and Hamilton Avenue Ferry 
lines; the 5 cent fare is resumed. 

December 17.—New York Photo-Engravers’ Union, 
No. 1, demands the dismissal of complaint by 
the Federal Trade Commission that it has been 
guilty of price-fixing practices and unfair 
methods of competition ~ violation of the 
federal trade commission ac 

December 17.—New England Caithiieist Board of 
Textile Workers (Manchester, N. H.), decides 
to mobilize the textile workers for the restora- 
tion of the 22% per cent wage cut of December, 
1920. 

December 18.—Iron Molders’ Union of North 
America win 6 per cent wage increase for 50,000 
molders from Stove Founders’ National Defense 


Society. 

December 18.—House of Representatives, by a vote 
of 227 to 7, refuses to adopt Blanton amend- 
ment to strike from the naval appropriations 
bill for 1922-23 the provision (supported by or- 
ganized labor), prohibiting the expenditure of 


Navy Department funds for the application of 
stop-watch or other time-measuring devices 
to employes employed by the Navy Depart- 
ment. 





Under the law recommended by Governor Allen and now enacted by the Legislature, 
and a law of the state of Kansas, the Court of Industrial Relations has the power to enforce 
its order, subpoena, examine, cross-examine, inquire into books and records and the final 
order of the court making its award, and whatever that court shall award as to wages and 
other conditions, shall prevail. If the order of the court is for an increased wage, the em- 
ployer must pay the increased wage from the time of the application to the court. Suppose 
the employer goes out of business, who will pay the back award to the workers. The law 
also provides that if the court awards a reduction in wages, that the workmen must reim- 
burse the employers from the time that the application was made, that is, probably two, 
three, four or six months’ back pay. I would compliment any Philadelphia lawyer who could 
get that money from the workers. The workers if they fail to abide by the decision, or 
award, or order of the court, may be fined one thousand dollars or be imprisoned for a year, 


or both such fine and imprisonment. 
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Book Reviews 


OBINSON CRUSOE, SOCIAL ENGINEER, by Henry E. Jackson, President of the 
National Community Board, is written in a very charming style which helps mate- 
rially to emphasize the important principles set forth in the book. 


The author has made friends of many 
books and these friends have participated in 
the development of his understanding of 
modern society. These friends are a most 
catholic assemblage of persons beginning 
with the earliest classical literature and ex- 
tending down to the present time. One reads 
the book with a hope that there may be an 
opportunity at some time to meet the author 
who so obviously possesses all of the charac- 
teristics of charming and stimulating fellow- 
ship. Mr. Jackson expresses one of the 
clearest statements to be found of the falsity 
of treating labor as a commodity. 

I go into a modern factory and visit first the 
manager’s office. I see on his desk a typical book 
on political economy like those used in all colleges 
and universities until recently, and still used in 
most of them. I open it and read a passage like tiis: 
“Labor, like flour or cotton cloth, should always be 
bought in the cheapest market and sold in the dear- 
est.” This states the policy on which the factory is 


operated. 

Then I go into the factory to search for this com- 
modity called labor. I can not find it. It glares by its 
absence. What do I see? I see only men, lovers of 


sunshine, hungry for music, husbands of women, . 


fathers of children, for whom they would sacrifice 
their lives and are doing so, men just like the 
manager and myself. There is something wrong 
somewhere. What I see in the factory and what I 
read in the manager’s book do not agree. 

There’s only one thing wrong; the statement in the 
manager’s book is a lie. Otherwise, it is all right. 
Like the student’s answer to Professor Huxley’s 
question: ‘What is a lobster?” The student 
said it is a red fish that moves backward. To this 
Huxley replied: “Your answer is entirely correct 
except for three things; it is not a fish; it is not red; 
it does not move backward.” As a simple matter of 
fact there is no such thing as labor to be bought 
and sold and never was. Labor as commodity is 
pure fiction. It has nothing to do with fact. It is 
the creation of a political economist’s imagination 
which manufacturers have tried to convert into a fact 
and failed. We have been led to suppose that 
political economy is an exact science. Now we have 
discovered that we have been deceived. When a 
laborer comes to the factory in the morning, does he 
carry pounds or yards of labor to sell as a com- 
modity? No, he comes empty-handed; he brings 
only himself. We have, then, no such commodity as 
labor; we have only a man who is willing to labor; 
a very different proposition. As soon as you join a 
man and his labor together, you are on new ground 
and have a new standard of values. You are hand- 
ling not a commodity, but a living man, who re- 
quires an altogether different treatment. 
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The false conception of labor as a commodity, 
transformed a man into “a nand.”’ The machine 
tended to make the worker a part of it; to reduce him 
to a cog in the wheel. The workman was treated as 
the one bit of machinery not yet invented. 

The whole of modern industry nas been organized 
on the basis of this falsehood. Until this falsehood 
is removed, there can be no hope of peace in the 
industrial world and should be none. 


The chapter on “Nothing But Wages,” 
begins in this way: 


A workman who gets nothing but wages is not get- 
ting enough, whatever the amount of his wages 
may be. He is after something not represented by 
wages. The hope of the world, the possibility of 
any progress at all lies in the fact that workingmen 
are not satisfied merely with wages. 


Making wages the objective grows out of 
the materialistic philosophy which Mr. 
Jackson designates as the “pig-trough” 
philosophy, a philosophy which finds ex- 
pression in the universal game of grabbing 
found everywhere. In seeking a more satis- 
factory basis for a philosophy he says: 


While tnis is the fact most visible on the surface 
it is a superficial view to think it is the significant 
fact. To discover the real fact we must go deeper. 
To the workingmen at least, the wage is chiefly 
regarded as a symbol. Their motive lies with some- 
thing else, something vastly more important. Tney 

are thinking of wife and children, of the tragedy of 
losing a child through lack of means to secure medi- 
cal aid, of education, music, books; they crave a 
a abundant life, of which money is the symbol. 

. 108. 

Tae question of wages, then, to the workman is 
not a question of wages, but of something very dif- 
ferent. It is a question of life, and love, and morals. 


Of late days we have become familiar with 
various shades of emphasis upon production 
—as Mr. Jakcson says: 


The post-war slogan of every reformer, of every 
statesman, of every leader became: “Produce!” 
“Produce!’”’ ‘“Produce!”’ It was the old motto 
of the age of the machine and it rang false ina world 
ennobled but worn out by a struggle to be free. And 
none of the panaceas announced brought relief; 
neither high wages, nor increased comforts nor, 
participation in profits, nor political recognition 
stilled the unrest; for behind and beyond the visible 
tangible, and often grossly selfish and material de- 
mands lay the awakened urge of mankind wishing 
to be rid of tne tyranny it had fought. 

There is political tyranny—a form of oppression 
which men have learned to distinguish and have 
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forged weapons to fight; but there is a more insidi- 
ous tyranny; not as easily discernible, and harder to 
cast off, and that is the tyranny of ideas. Of such 
a tyranny of the age of the machine—a body of 
superstitious beliefs, scientifically, buttressed, in 
the power and importance of those forces which 
make men comfortable, for which we have sur- 
rendered our faith in the forces that make men free. 
This thoughtful statement accurately expresses 
the dominant and irrepressible issue before modern 
industry. It is an infinitely profounder issue 
than that raised by the pig-trough philosophy. 
The acid test of the value of machinery is the place 
we assign to it in our thought. Is it to be used to 
enslave men or to free them? Was machinery 
made for man or he for it? In the organization 
of modern industry, will men be used to assist 
or machinery to assist men? Is the 
tendency of modern industry to make goods cheaper 
and men dearer, or the reverse? Will factories ac- 
cept as their natural function the making of men as 
well as the making of goods? The question at issue 
is not mechanical, but moral and scientific. 


Mr. Jackson finds three distinctive stages 
in the evolution of our thought about labor: 


The first stage is to regard man as a commodity. 
‘The accompaniment of this conception is slavery. 
We have partially outgrown this conception. The 
second stage is to regard man as an animal. The 
accompaniment of this conception is a bare living 
wage, just enough to keep the animal alive, and 
charity in case of extreme need. So long as industry 
is organized in such a way as to permit men to 
function only as animals, both the economic law and 
the spiritual law will prevent them from receiving 
more than the bare cost of their living. When men 
go on the assumption that they are animals, that’s 
the way they will act and live. Its an inescapable 
result of the pig-trough philosophy. With this con- 
ception sometimes goes, and more and more fre- 
quently, the effort to provide comfortable working 
conditions, and even good food. This is all very 
well and quite natural. It is the way we would treat 
a mule, if we exercised good business sense. If 
we wanted to get efficient results from the mule, 
it would be wise to watch after his food, and pay 
some attention to his physical condition. 

Nothing should be more obvious than that we 
must outgrow these two conceptions; that a work- 
man is neither a commodity, nor an 

When we have outgrown these two conceptions, 
then we are in a position to see the fact and under- 
stand that a workman is not a hand, not a com- 
modity, not an animal; he is a soul, that is, a man. 
But whatis aman and how shoulda man be treat-d? 
If we can find a true answer to these questions we 
can solve the labor question; otherwise, not. Its a 
long distance from a commodity to a soul, but its the 
distance we must travel if we ever expect to find a 
solution of our problem. 


Mr. Jackson thus brings the heart of the 
labor problem definitely back to the man who 
labors. The problem is bound up with reach- 
ing an understanding of the nature of man. 
Mr. Jackson presents an answer to the 


query, ‘““What is man?” jn the interpretation 
recently presented by Count Alfred Korzyb- 
ski in the ‘““Manhood of Humanity.” That 
is an interpretation presented in mathe- 
matical and engineering terms. “By calling 
man a time-binder (the term which Count 
Korzybski uses) we center attention on his 
essential and distinguishing characteristic. 
He is a mind, a spirit, a creator, a time- 
binder.” After we have found the answer 
to the problem ‘What is man?’’ there still 
remains the technique of working out a 
method of enabling man to be a time-binder 
in industry. Mr. Jackson then considers 
the various attempts to find the answer to 
this problem. First he considers a sugges- 
tion that the industrial problem can be 
solved by governmental action. In discus- 
sing that he says: 


Essentially, government is a police power for pur- 
poses of protection and not for the promotion of 
vital movements. The less police power, the bet- 
ter. The stronger the police power, the weaker the 
nation. When the Russian nation under the czar 
was weakest in justice and honor, it had the strongest 
police power. Wnen the nation is wholesome and 
strong in its integrity, it has less and less need 
for police power. For any positie achievement we 
must go behind governments and deal with those 
forces that control governments and create law. A 
law never creates anything. It only regulates what 
is already created. It does not stimulate men to do 
right; it but deters them from doing wrong and even 
that it does very imperfectly. 

The inherent nature of government, therefore, dis- 
qualifies it for effective use in dealing with a creative 
activity, such as is involved in the industrial prob- 
lem. The method it uses is force. In a human prob- 
lem like this, any form of force is utterly futile. 
Writs of injunction, prison sentences, federal troops, 
are not a solution but an aggravation. Industrial 
courts as a means of solving the problem are not an 
aid, but a hindrance to progress. Sueh courts were 
tried as long ago as 400 years, with worse than nega- 
tive results. In New Zealand twenty years ago they 
were tried and failed and have now been abandoned. 
For the past two years one has been tried in the 
state of Kansas and there have occurred more 
strikes than during any similar period in the history 
of the state. In the Pit:sburgh district there oc- 


curred 228 strikes during the first six months of © 


1921, an average of thirty-eight strikes a month. 
But during the thirty-three months from April, 1916, 
to January 31, 1918, there occurred 364 strikes, an 
average of eleven strikes a month. This is to say 
that after the industrial court was set up there were 
over three times as many strikes as before. 

This negative result is only what might naturally 
have been expected. An industrial court can deal 
only with a contest over a detail of the problem. It 
does not deal with causes, but only with effects. 
Now, the only possible way to get rid of any trouble 
is to remove the cause that produced it. Recently 
an official of the Pennsylvania Railroad presented 
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an issue to the Federal Labor Board for its considera- 
tion. He was told that the board could not legally 
consider it, because the railroad had not created a 
dispute on the issue with its workmen. There- 
upon the railroad proceeded deliberately to create a 
dispute with its men, so that the issue could be con- 
sidered by the labor board. 

This fact exhibits the weakness and futility of an 
industrial court in dealing with industrial problems. 
It explains not only why it produces negative re- 
sults, but also why it does positive damage’ to the 
cause it aims to serve. A court is a scene of conflict 
between contestants engaged in a civil war. The 
court by its method is a continuation of the very 
thing we want to prevent. It stimulates the very 
thing we are trying to curb. It carries on the con- 
flict, contest, trial of battle; we aim to remove 
the cause of conflict as the only possible means of 
stopping it. You can’t stop one conflict by starting 
another. The way to fight is not with fire, but with 
water. “The closed hand gets the shut fist,” is an old 
Irish proverb and like most proverbs expresses a 
universal human experience. 

The method of compulsory arbitration through a 
court has thus far been a demonstrated failure. The 
failure of the Kansas Industrial Court is due to two 
basic facts. First, on the part of workers, they will 
not consent to work under a threat of imprison- 
ment at a rate of wages fixed by a court. They re- 
gard labor under these conditions as peonage, and 
rightly so. Between freeman’s citizenship and in- 
dustrial slavery there is an irreconcilable conflict. 
Secorid, from the standpoint of tne court there is no 
recognized principle of justice which such a court 
can apply. There is no such principle because in 
modern industry wages are determined by a com- 
plex combination of factors involving managers, 
workmen and consumers, and tnerefore can be regu- 
lated only by voluntary and continuous adjustment. 

For this reason, Chief Justice Taft, in a recently 
delivered opinion, refers to the Kansas court as “a 
board miscalled a court.” It is in fact not a court but 
a commission. To call it a court only disguised a 
pw! which ought to have been kept clear and 
istinct. 


After presenting the shortcomings of the 
legislative method he presents a plan which is 
in line with the most constructive thought 
of the time. He suggests the establishment of 
public committees on intelligence and good 
will which shall be of the nature of com- 
munity engineering boards: 


The word “intelligence” suggests the first essen- 
tial function of such a community engineering board. 
It’s a fact-finding agency. It is to equip itself with 
information about modern industry, its history, its 
methods, its organization, capital, wages, working 
conditions, treatment of workmen, suggested im- 
provements, its relation to national welfare. The 
systematic effort to secure knowledge of these 
facts and to make it available for public use is a 
needed public service of highest value and indispen- 
sable to the safety of any community. Every 
citizen is under moral obligation not to be ignorant 
of facts as vital as these are. 

_ Acommunity engineering board should be a stand- 
ing committee, permanently at work. 
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One closes the book with the wish that 
Dr. Jackson had presented more definitely 
his thought upon the additional problem 
of developing the technique of cooperation 
within the industry itself. However, reply 
to this problem has been so admirably pre- 
sented by such engineers as Robert B. 
Wolf. 

“Robinson Cursoe, Social Engineer,” pre- 
sents with new emphasis the social responsi- 
bility resting upon the men and women 
to approach the industrial problem with 
intelligence and good will. It is a book that 
deserves the thoughtful reading of all mem- 
bers of organized labor as well as all others 
interested in industrial progress. 


GRAPHIC CITIZENSHIP INSTRUCTION 


HE demand that the rising generation 
be instructed in the principles and re- 
sponsibilities of government has existed 

since the signing of the constitution. The 
method of teaching this subject has often 
created a distaste for it on the part of school 
children. Civics was the greatest bore of the 
class room, because neither the textbooks nor 
the instructors contributed an ounce of in- 
spiration. This charge can no longer be 
made, as far as textbooks are concerned, 
since the preparation and publication by The 
American Viewpoint Society of ‘“We and Our 
Government,” by Jeremiah Whipple Jenks 
and Rufus Daniel Smith. 

Here is a volume that has departed from 
former “dry-as-dust” formulae to such an 
extraordinary degree that there is no ade- 
quate comparison. Its excellence does not 
consist in the fact that there are fourteen 
full page drawings and more than 500 half- 
tone and line illustrations, but rather in the 
use of this material to tell the story of gov- 
ernment graphically and concisely, so that a 
person who reads only the picture section 
will get a visual impression of what govern- 
ment is that could never be obtained 
by any number of readings of the ancient 
civics textbook. Every effective device of 
magazine and newspaper publication for 
getting and keeping a reader’s attention has 
been employed by the editors, including 
maps, charts, cartoons, boxes, headlines, and 
miniature movies. In fact, a page has been 
taken out of the movies in a manner that 
promises to revolutionize textbook writing. 

There is evidence of the most rigid editing 
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of the copy in the preparation of the volume. 
No words are wasted. For instance, we read 
in the first page that “man can not live and 
maintain the kind of a society in which we 
now live without cooperation. . . . Our 
American Democracy is team work on a 
great scale. It is a great society composed 
of individual citizens, organized to be a 
political we. . » A Democracy is a 
country owned and managed by all its adult 
citizens through their government.” 

The mistake should not be made of as- 
suming that this book is intended for chil- 
dren. It is more properly a source book for 
accurate information on government and the 
principles of government that will be of 
service to every individual in proportion to 
his education. 

In these days, with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and allied organizations 
interested in maintaining constitutional gov- 
ernment, it would be a source of inspiration 
for the average citizen and worker to pick 
up the volume, if only to read the constitu- 


tion of the United States, especially the 
amendments to the constitution, beginning 
with Article 1, which reads: 


Congress shall make no law respecting an esta’ 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press, or the right of the people peaceably to assem- 
ble, and to petition the government for a redress of 
grievances. 


Article 5 also should be read: 


No person shall be held to answer for a capital 
or other infamous crime unless on a presentment or 
indictment of a grand jury, except in cases arising 
in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when 
in actual service, in time of war or public danger; 
nor shall any person be subject for the same offence 
to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor 
shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a wit- 
ness against himself, nor be deprived of life, li y, 
or property, without due process of law; nor s 
private property be taken for public use, without 
just compensation. 


“We and Our Government,” deserves a 
wide circulation because of what it con- 
tributes to better American citizenship. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Labor Injunction,” by John P. Frey, Editor, International Molders’ Journal, a 
thorough history and explanation of.the injunction as used in industrial disputes; a book 
which sweeps away the clouds from the injunction issue. 

“Railroad Melons, Rates and Wages,” by Charles Edward Russell, which shows up 
the ‘‘original sin” of the railroads and why they are in their present condition; also pointing 


to methods of constructive relief. 


“American Inclividualism,”’ by Herbert Hoover. 
These books will be reviewed at length next month. 





Strikes in which there has been'a threatening of the public peace usually have been 


strikes in which employers or public officials influenced by employers have created the breach 
of peace by the use of thugs, armed guards and detectives. The necessity for order and 
obedience to laws governing conduct is impressed upon every striking organization by its 
leaders. The conscience of employers and of officers of the law has frequently not been so 
clear. 

Labor has no desire to cause inconvenience to the public, of which it is a part. The 
public has no rights which are superior to the toiler’s right to live and to his right to defend 
himself against oppression. 

When but a few were organized, when employers were able to dictate and enforce 
their will, there was no great outcry against strikes. So long as Labor was ineffective 
and unable to protest there was little concern for Labor. 

The great concern of most newspapers and public officials who propound ready-made 
remedies is that labor should labor. Stripped of its adornment that is the essence of the 
outcry against strikes. Workers must work. And while workers work the newspapers and 
oratorical public officials will be silent about them. This is not prediction; this is record. 
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E citizens of Washington are-in a 
better position to realize the incom- 
petency of Congress to solve their 
problems than those of any other part of 
the country. The people of W are 
voiceless. They are ruled as no o city 
is ruled. The President can be said to be 
the mayor of Washington and Congress the 
city council. The President as mayor ap- 
points a board of — commissioners who 
rule Washington. He also appoints a Public 
Utilities Commission, If the street railway, 
gas or electric light Companies claim that 
they are not earning dividends enough the 
Public Utilities Commission increases the 
rates. 

Many associations of citizens have been 
formed to convince and the Presi- 
dent that there should be remedial legis- 
lation. But in no city in the country are 
there any louder protests made against 
those who conduct the government than in 
Washington. That being true of voiceless 
Washington, the rest-of the country can 
realize why it is neglected by the failure to 
enact constructive legislation even after 
most vigorous ation. 

Behind all 1 is the political factor. 
There is said to be a political scheme behind 
every move made in the national legislature. 
For instance, the anti-lynching (H. R. 
13). When it was apparent before the elec- 
tion that the ship subsidy bill could not be 
be passed it was postponed until after the 
votes had been cast. Then, in order to pre- 
vent filibustering against it the leaders in 
Congress placed the anti-lynching bill on 
the Sender to be the first legislation con- 
sidered. A bitter fight followed. A most 
vigorous filibuster prevented action on the 
bill. Finally, an agreement was reached by 
the leader of the republicans and the leader 
of the democrats that the bill would be 
withdrawp. It has been printed since that a 
secret agreement also was made by the filibus- 
ters not to filibuster against any other bill 
during this session of Congress. 

Immigration 

For several months we have 
that extensive propaganda had been launched 
to amend the immigration laws so that 
there could be an influx of foreigners. This 
tg has grown in intensity until it 
reached every corner of the land. Vari- 
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ious associations of employers are 
letters to all members of 
them to vote for unrestricted i 

The National Association of Merchant 
Tailors of America sent a committee to 
Washington to before the 
tion Committee of the House to demand the 
3 per cent law be so amended that the 
“European supply of journeymen tailors may 
come to. cur country unrestricted.end tn way 
limited numbers.” 

The false statement is being broadcasted 


Labor Davis, however, in an address de- 
livered in Los Angeles, November 17, 1922, 
said there were then 3,000,000 unemployed 
in the United States. A survey made by the 
American Federation of Labor in nearly a 
thousand cities and towns shows that there 
is a surplus of labor everywhere. December 
4, Secretary of Labor Davis in a statement 
printed in the Washington Star said: 


The argument is everywhere put forward that 
because we have reached a point of industrial pros- 
perity in the United States, after one of the greatest 
depressions we have ever known, we must open 
wide our gates to European immigration to provide 
labor for our industries. I am convinced that a 
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Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, whose 
financial interests probably control his 
opinions, has issued a warning in his re- 
port to Congress that the restriction of im- 
migration and the general resumption of 
industrial activity has resulted in a scarcity 
of labor embarrassing in some lines of busi- 
ness. 

From reports received by the American 
Federation of Labor there is great fear 
of the destitution that is sure to result 
during the winter months because of 
unemployment. A committee of trade 
union legislative agents representing the 
American Federation of Labor and all 
national and international unions, having 
legislative agents in Washington, waited 
upon Chairman Johnson of the Immigration 
Committee of the House and protested 
against the opening the immigration question 
at this session. The present 3 per cent law 
does not expire until June 30, 1924. The 
time of expiration was extended at the re- 
quest of the American Federation of Labor, 
President Gompers making a special plea 
for that legislation. It was understood that 
there could not be a fair expression on the 
immigration question during the present 
short session of Congress and that there 
would be plenty of time in the long session 
of the Sixty-eighth Congress to consider the 
question. Most of the members of the House 
Immigration Committee have stated that 
they will oppose the report of any bill to the 
House in the short session. 


Another plan to bring @bout excessive 
immigration is based on alleged sentimental 
purposes. Though sentime™t is commen- 
dable, the facts of life and the struggle for 
existence must necessarily be of paramount 


importance. Several bills have been pre- 
sented providing for the admission of refugees 
from the Near East. They provide for the 
admission of relatives of any resident in the 
United States. The bills are so loosely drawn 


that if they become a law they can easily 


be used for illegal purposes. 


Ship Subsidy 


The ship subsidy bill (H. R. 12817) 
passed the House, November 29, after sev- 
eral amendments. Much ado was made 
about an amendment offered by Representa- 
tive Madden of Illinois which provided that 
no expense shall be paid from the ‘‘merchant 
marine fund’ except out of the appropri- 
ations made annually therefrom by Congress 
for carrying out the purposes of the act. 
Sub-section C of section 403 provides “that 
all moneys in the fund are hereby authori- 
zed to be appropriated for the purpose of 
making such payments and refunds author- 
ized.” 

The Madden amendment was considered 
a trick amendment for the purpose of mak- 
ing the people believe that it would change 
the purposes of the bill. President Harding, 
however, wrote a letter to Chairman Jones 
of the Senate Commerce Committee ob- 
jecting to the Madden amendment and 
stating that it would be preferable to have 
the bill defeated than to be passed with such 
a clause incorporated. Thereupon the com- 
mittee eliminated the Madden Amendment. 

The bill is having rough sledding in the 
Senate. Many amendments have been 
offered and the farmer bloc demanded that 
it be set aside until after consideration of the 
rural credits bill. 
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Taxati 

Those who would relieve the well-to-do 
from taxation and place the burden upon 
those least able to bear it have begun an 
agitation for the reduction of the surtax. 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon urges in 
his reports to Congress a decrease of the sur- 
tax from 50 per cent to not more than 25 
per cent. Up in Canada when the well-to- 
do desired a reduction in their taxes they were 
more open about it than Secretary Mellon. 
The Canadian men of wealth not only pro- 
posed to the government that the excess 
profits tax be abolished and the surtaxes 
reduced but they suggested that the loss 
could be made up in a sales tax through 
which the great mass of the people would 
pay the expense of government to the benefit 
of the privileged few. 

Every reduction in the taxes of the well- 
to-do brings us nearer to the time when the 
sales tax will be loaded on those least able 
to bear it. Therefore grave consideration is 
being given to all legislation that would 
bring about unfair taxation. 


Soldiers’ Bonus 


Several bills have been introduced in Con- 
gress providing for adjusted compensation 
for former service men. Representative 
Johnson of South Dakota introduced H. R. 
12896 which contains practically the same 
provisions as that vetoed by the President. 
From an investigation made by us we be- 
lieve that the sentiment in favor of a bonus 
is growing among members of Congress. 
The votes cast in several states in favor 
of the soldiers’ bonus have had an effect 
on those members who have their ear to the 
ground or who have been shocked into 
action by the voters. 


Court Procedure 


Representative Volstead has introduced a 
bill (H. R. 12998) to create a commis- 
sion to consider amendments to simplify the 
“pleading, practice and procedure in cer- 
tain federal courts.” No doubt it is part 
of the agitation throughout the United 
States to give the courts more power. The 
people of Illinois on December 12 defeated a 
proposed new constitution and one of the 
most important objections was the fact that 
it gave the judges too much power. The 
people should be awakened to the insidious 
intriguing of the vested interests to make it 
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harder and harder for the poor to fight the 
well-to-do in court proceedings. 

Bills introduced by Senator Kellogg and 
Representative Dyer which would propose to 
give greater power to the federal courts in 
strictly state cases announced their purpose 
in such plain terms that opposition immedi- 
ately arose against them. Therefore, the 
Volstead bill is considered to allay the sus- 
picion of the people although carried out to 
its logical conclusion would bring about the 
same results as the bills proposed by Sena- 
tor Kellogg and Representative Dyer. 


Conscription 


That there is a well conceived scheme to 
bring about conscription is evidence by the 
statement of the President of the United | 
States in his message to Congress December 
8. He said: 

The proposed survey of a plan to draft all the 
resources of the Republic, human and material, for 
national defense may well have your approval. 

He undoubtedly referred to the bill intro- 
duced September 21 by Representative 
Johnson of South Dakota, to which refer- 
ence was made in the report published in the 
December issue. The Johnson bill provides 
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for the conscription of every citizen and of 
all moneys, industries and property of what- 
soever nature necessary to the prosecution 
of any war in which the United States may be 


If such a law were enacted and were 
honestly enforced it is not believed that 
labor would have any objections to it: 
But it is well known that during war the 
men who control the money control the war 
activities. When the war ended conscrip- 
tion of labor would be extended into peace 

The German wage earners fought for 
many years to have conscription abolished. 
Every other country where the citizens are 
required to serve a certain number of years 
in the army have endeavored to have it 
either reduced in length of time or abolished 


entirely. ; 

American labor would be fearful of approv- 
ing of such legislation.. In fact, it is not be- 
lieved that it is intended to go as far as the 
bill provides. It is probably for propaganda 
purposes, and if it should become a law 
it would undoubtedly apply only to labor. 

This thought appears to have a basis 
in fact as Representative Johnson of South 
Dakota, on December 6, introduced a new 
bill (H. R. 13201) “to provide for the na- 
tional security and defense.” It provides 
that in the event of a national emergency 
declaréd by Congress to exist which in 
the judgment of the President demands the 
immediate increase of the military estab- 
lishment he will be authorized to draft 
into service of the United States of per- 
sons between the ages of 21 and 30 without 
exemption on account of industrial occupa- 
tion. This undoubtedly applies to peace 
times as well as war times, for the bill 
further provides that in case of war or when 
the President shall judge it to be imminent 
he is authorized “to determine and proclaim 
the material resources, industrial organiza- 
tions and services over which government 
control is necessary to the successful term- 
ination of such emergency.” He shall 


also “‘take such steps as may be 

to stabilize prices of services and of all com- 
modities declared to be essential whether 
such services and commodities are required 
wh the government or by the civilian popula- 


ner the bill provides that labor can be con- 
scripted at any time while the material re- 
sources can be conscripted only in time of 
war it appears‘to mean that the legislation is 
directed against labor alone. 

Representative McSwain of South Caro- 
lina has presented a joint resolution provid- 
ing for the appointment of a commission to 
consider the subject of conscription and re- 
port to the President by November 1, 1923. 


Compulsory Labor 


President Harding in his message to Con- 
gress, December 8, called attention to the 
“insufficiency of power to enforce decisions 
of the Railroad Labor Board.” He recom- 
mended: 

The substitution of a labor division in‘ the In- 
stat: Commerce Commission, made up from its 
membership, to hear and decide disputes relating 
to wages and working conditions which have failed 
of adjustment by proper committees created by the 
— and their employes, offers a more effective 

. . . Public interest demands that ample 
power shail be conferred upon the labor tribunal, 
whether it is the present board or the suggested sub- 
stitute, to require its rulings to be accepted by both 
parties to a disputed question. 

President Harding added: ‘That the 
lawful power for the enforcement of dec‘sions 
is necessary to sustain the majesty of gov- 
ernment and to administer to the public 
welfare.” 

No bill carrying out the recommendation 
of the President has as yet been submitted 
in congress. As the American Federation of 
Labor has condemned any legislation that 
would involve compulsory labor your com- 
mittee will oppose any such legislation. 

W. C. RoBErtTs, 
E. F. McGrapy, 
Epcar WALLACE; 
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